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INTRODUCTION. 


It  always  carries  a fufpicious  air  when  a writer 
addrefies  the  public  on  a fubjedt  connected  with  his 
own  profeffion.  If  he  can  catch  their  feelings  by 
the  relation  of  tales  which  feem  to  ffiock  humanity, 
any  weaknefs  in  argument,  or  even  doubtfulnefs  of 
fadts,  is  too  eafily  overlooked.  The  reverfe  of 
wrong,  it  is  fuppofed,  mull  be  right  ; and  nothing 
is  talked  of  but  getting  rid  of  an  evil,  without  re- 
fledling  whether  we  are  producing  a greater. 

There  is  in  England  a very  large  order  of  the 
community,  whofe  paternal  or  acquired  wealth 
gives  them  leifure,  whofe  minds  are  formed  to  a 
love  of  order,  whofe  reading  is  extend ve  and  well 
chofen,  and  who,  by  education  or  conftitution, 
having  refilled  the  temptations  of  ambition  and 
power,  are  anxious  only  to  promote  the  happinefs 
of  the  world. 

Profefiional  writers,  who  addrefs  this  clafs  of 
readers,  are  careful  to  render  their  ftyle  eafy,  their 
arguments  plaufible  $ to  keep  every  difficulty  in 
the  back  ground,  and  bring  forward  fome  ftrik- 
ing  figures,  the  impreffion  of  which  may  be  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  remain,  and  be  produced  as 
often  as  the  fubjedt  occurs. 
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It  is  eafy  to  fee  where  the  advantage  muft  be, 
when  a man,  of  however  moderate  abilities,  under- 
takes to  explain  any  of  the  principles  of  his  art  to 
thofe  whofe  purfuits  have  been  different.  If  he  is 
read,  his  fuccefs  muft  be  certain ; for  his  readers 
will  not  be  among  the  profeffion,  who  know  all, 
and  more  than  he  has  written,  and  who,  if  applied 
to  for  explanation,  muft  either  enter  too  largely  on 
the  fubjed  for  common  converfation,  or  difmifs  it 
with  an  anfwer  too  fhort  to  fatisfy  the  inquirer. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  thofe  who  addrefs  the  pub- 
lic on  profeffional  fubjeds,  are  always  viewed  with 
fome  fufpicion  by  their  brethren. 

This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  admitted  as  an  apo- 
logy, for  having  fo  long  delayed  to  offer  in  print 
my  opinion  on  a fubjed  fo  immediately  conneded 
with  my  own  engagements,  and  on  which  the  pub- 
lic has  a right  to  demand  the  refult  of  my  in- 
quiries. 

Another  reafon,  was  the  difficulty  of  finding 
any  thing  to  oppofe.  T o defend  fmall-pox  inocu- 
lation, is  only  to  repeat  all  that  was  faid  fifty  years 
ago,  and  has  been  repeated  ever  fince,  till  the  laft 
ten  years.  To  admit  that  vaccination  is  a moft 
important  improvement,  is  equally  fuperfluous. 
To  fay  that  this  fecond  improvement  ought  not  by 
force  to  fuperfede  the  firft,  would  only  lead  to 
thofe  arguments  by  which  fmall-pox  inoculation 
was  firft  defended  s and  to  anfwer  clamour  and  in- 
Vedive,  requires  a mind  organized  like  thofe  who 
ufe  them, 
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During  this  uncertainty,  it  was  with  particular 
fatisfadtion  that  I perufed  a pamphlet*  written  with 
the  belt  intentions,  and  with  no  lefs  perfpicuity 
and  order.  The  value  of  the  work  was  much 
heightened  by  the  general  view  which  it  contains 
of  contagion  and  the  quarantine  laws.  It  has  of- 
ten occurred  to  me,  that  whiid  the  public  mind  is 
fo  much  engaged  on  the  fubjedt  of  fmall-pox,  it 
might  be  podible  to  lead  them  to  fome  rational  and 
well  diredted  inquiries  concerning  epidemics  in  ge- 
neral j a fubjedt  which  has  either  been  wholly  over- 
looked, or  treated  without  order  and  without  dis- 
crimination. The  learned  author  has  condudted 
his  inquiry,  I doubt  not,  with  perfedt  corredtnefs, 
as  far  as  it  is  connedted  with  his  own  profeflional 
purfuits.  On  the  medical  part  he  has  touched  with 
fuch  caution,  as  evidently  fhows  his  widi  that  the 
Faculty  lhould  enter  upon  it  more  minutely. 

The  work  commences  with  a doubt,  whether  it 
would  be  confident  with  Britifh  liberty,  to  redrain 
fmall-pox  inoculation.  To  me  thefe  doubts  have 
always  appeared  a matter  of  furprife.  Had  the 
queftion  been  concerning  the  poffibility  of  inforcing 
a law  to  redrain  inoculation,  it  might  admit  of  a 
doubt,  whether,  like  many  others,  it  would  not  ope- 
rate againd  the  confcientious,  without  redraining  the 
unprincipled  or  unfeeling ; admitting,  however,  not 
only  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  make,  but  alfo 
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to  enforce  fuch  a law,  ffiould  we  not  reflect  before 
we  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  laff  half  century  ? 
Indead  of  attending  to  this,  for  which  we  have  au- 
thentic records  without  number,  we  are  referred  to 
examples,  the  nature  or  effects  of  which  we  cannot 
now  alcertain,  and  are  even  in  doubts  as  co  difeafes, 
for  which  the  laws  were  enacted. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  leprofy  and  plague  are 
exterminated  from  among  us,  it  becomes,  at  lead, 
to  inquire  what  thefe  difeafes  are  ? Whether  they  are 
exterminated  ? And,  if  fo,  by  what  means  ? When 
thefe  are  afcertained,  let  us  examine  carefully  why 
thofe  prudent  anceftors,  who  were  fo  fuccefsful  in 
exterminating  thefe  difeafes,  never  attempted  to 
apply  the  fame  means  to  the  fmall-pox ; or,  if  that 
is  thought  unneceffary,  let  us  at  lead  examine  whe- 
ther the  laws  of  the  difeafes  exterminated,  appear 
to  have  been  fimilar  to  thofe  wffiich  are  dill  differed 
to  remain. 

The  learned  author  fhows  us  how  neceffary  it  is 
to  be  well  informed  on  thefe  fubjects,  by  the  er- 
rors into  which  he  has  inadvertently  fallen.  Le- 
profy, he  tells  us,  is  the  elephantiafis  of  Ceylon  ; 
and  the  fweating  ficknefs  is  the  fame  as  the  plague. 
If  he  is  right  in  thefe  conjectures,  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  exterminating  both.  Elephantiafis 
is  unknown  in  any  climate  north  of  Rome,  and 
does  not  appear  contagious  even  in  thofe  countries 
which  give  it  birth.  Sweating  ficknefs  is  pro- 
nounced by  every  writer  who  can  be  depended  on, 
not  to  have  been  contagious. 
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The  worthy  baronet  exprefies  his  furprife,  that 
before  the  year  1604,  no  legislative  means  had  been 
ufed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  plague. 
This  will  appear  lels  remarkable,  when  we  refleCt, 
that  from  the  dreadful  plague  1640  to  i6'03,  there 
had  been  no  very  fevere  vifitation  in  London.  7'he 
plagues  of  the  intermediate  years  are  ill  defined, 
their  fatality  inconfiderable,  and  probably  confined 
to  the  poor.  The  ftatute  of  James  was  made  im- 
mediately after  a plague  which  had  deftroyed  more 
than  30,000  perfons  in  and  about  London  j the 
fubfequent  ftatutes  were  formed  under  different 
alarms.  When  the  laft  vifitation  came  upon  the 
town  in  the  year  1663,  all  the  reftriCtions  required 
by  modern  writers  were  called  forth,  and  there  is 
no  reafon  to  fuppofe  they  were  not  attended  to. 
If  it  is  too  much  to  fay  that  all  thefe  means  in- 
creafed  the  evil,  it  muft  at  leaf!  be  admitted  that 
the  number  of  deaths  increafed  from  the  time  that 
the  orders  were  enforced. 

In  the  month  of  July  was  iffued  the  tremendous 
ordinance,  that  a red  crofs  fhould  be  affixed  to 
every  infeCted  houfe,  with  the  infcription,  cc  The 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.7’  Notwithflanding 
this,  “ and  though  the  people  deferted  the  town,  as 
if,  to  ufe  the  language  of  Dr.  Hodges,  London 
had  gone  out  of  itfelfj  ” yet,  cc  in  the  month  of 
Auguft  and  September,  (he  adds)  the  contagion 
changed  its  slow  progrefs.  “ Though  in  the  month 
of  September,  (fays  Maitland)  death  rode  triumph- 
ant, and  part  of  October  proved  equally  fatal ; yet 
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during  the  two  fucceeding  months,  the  town  was 
repeopled  with  as  much  rapidity  as  it  had  been  de- 
ferred ; Cf  and  many  (fays  Hodges)  went  into  beds 
where  perfons  had  died,  even  before  they  were  cold 
or  cleaned  from  the  flench  of  the  difeafe.”  Ad- 
mitting that  this  picture  may  be  highly  charged,  it 
cannot  be  difputed  that  the  mortality  increafed  in 
proportion  as  the  reftriftions  were  enforced,  and 
lubfided  without  any  human  contrivance.  This  is 
enough  to  fhow  how  little  we  are  indebted  to  the 
interference  of  the  legislature  for  the  ceffation  of 
that  dreadful  malady. 

“ A period,  (continues  the  learned  judge)  of  1 32 
years  has  now  elapfed  fince  the  a6tual  appearance 
of  the  plague  in  this  nation  j but  the  continual  in- 
tercourfe  with  thofe  countries  whence  it  originated, 
and  where  it  flill  exercifes  all  its  powers  ofdevafta* 
tion,  has  compelled  the  legislature  of  Britain  to 
watch  with  ceafelefs  vigilance  over  the  health  of 
the  people,  and  by  all  practicable  means  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  an  enemy,  of  which  even  the 
memory  is  fo  formidable. 

“ No  fewer  than  eight  feveral  afts  of  parlia- 
ment have,  from  time  to  time,  been  framed  to  en- 
force and  regulate  the  practice  of  quarantine.” 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  queftion  for  a moment  the 
intentions  of  the  legislature,  in  framing  their  qua- 
rantine laws.  But  let  thofe  who  are  belt  acquainted 
with  commercial  concerns,  decide  whether  we  owe 
our  exemption  to  any  of  thefe  laws,  or  to  the  con- 
fplidating  aft  of  his  prefent  Majefty, 
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Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  reafonable  than 
for  a lawyer  to  inquire,  by  what  means  leproly 
feems  gradually  to  have  difappeared,  or  to  have 
loft  its  terrors  amongftus  j nor  why  we  fhould  ftill 
fubmit  to  the  horrors  of  fmall-pox.  The  motive 
is  laudable,  and  large  allowances  fhould  be  made 
for  the  habit  of  judging  by  precedent,  which  is  too 
readily  transferred  from  one  courfe  of  ftudies  to 
another.  And  this  is  a further  argument,  if  any 
were  neceftary,  that  medical  men  ftiould  on  fuch 
occafions,  endeavour  to  explain  themfelves  to  the 
public  j or  at  leaft,  ftiow  the  manner  in  which  fuch 
inquiries  fhould  be  conduced. 

One  of  the  earlieft  diviftons  of  difeafe,  is  into 
chronic  and  acute.  Even  this  has  been  unattended 
to  in  the  prefent  inquiry,  if  it  can  be  called  fuch. 
Another,  which  brings  us  nearer  to  our  purpofe,  is 
into  endemic  and  epidemic.  By  the  firft,  we  un- 
derftand  difeafes  which  are  known  only  in  certain 
places,  often  only  in  certain  latitudes,  where  they 
are  found  in  every  feafon.  By  the  fecond,  thofe 
which  occur  only  at  certain  feafons,  or  other 
changes  in  the  atmofphere,  of  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  or  from  contagion.  The 
firft  order,  for  the  moft  part,  are  chronic ; the  fe- 
cond, acute  difeafes. 

Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  almoft  all 
the  tribe  of  difeafes,  which  were  once  included  un- 
der the  general  term  of  leprofy.  At  prefent,  a 
truly  accurate  writer  confines  it  to  the  lepra  grceco - 
rum,  a difeafe  common  in  moft  climates ; but  if  we 
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may  truft  to  Dr.  Cullen,  unknown  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  The  elephantiafis  of  Aretasus,  too  com- 
mon in  all  the  fouthern  regions,  is  happily  now, 
and  I believe  always  was,  unknown  in  the  north. 
Celfus  fpeaks  of  even 'as  far  fouth  as  Italy,  as  mor- 
bus pene  ignotus ; and  it  was  evidently  unknown  to 
the  Salernian  fchool.  The  Barbadoes  leg , which 
from  its  refemblance  to  an  elephant’s  foot,  has  been 
confounded  with  elephantiafis,  is  fcarcely  known 
but  in  tropical  regions,  and  in  them  only  in  parti- 
cular places.  Scrofula,  and  the  moft  common 
kind  of  cancer  defcribed  in  Great  Britain,  are  al- 
moft  confined  to  colder  and  more  uncertain  climates. 
The  fwelled  throat  is  found  in  many,  but  chiefly 
mountainous  countries.  In  thefe,  however,  its 
range  is  circumfcribed ; and  folitary  inftances  are 
to  be  met  with  in  moft  other  parts. 

Thefe  difeafes  are  mentioned,  becaufe  though 
they  feem  all  to  depend  on  local  circumftances,  or 
to  be  truly  endemic,  yet  fome  of  them  are  confi- 
dered  as  contagious.  There  is  reafon  to  believe 
none  of  them  are  j and  it  is  certain  that  none  of 
them  are  communicated  with  that  readinels,  which 
is  univerfally  attributed  to  fmall-pox.  Their  pro- 
grefs  is  alfo  flow,  which  enables  us  to  deliberate 
when  they  appear.  Epidemics,  on  the  contrary,  are 
acute  difeafes,  and  run  through  their  ftages  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  we 
fhould  be  prepared  to  relieve  the  diftrefled  $ and  if 
poflible,  to  preferve  the  reft  of  the  community. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  previous  and  accurate 
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inquiries  concerning  all  that  is  known  of  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed  in  their  invafion,  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  fpread,  and  the  caufes 
from  which  they  ceafe. 
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CHAP.  I. 

ON  EPIDEMICS,  THE  CONTAGIOUS  PROPERTY  OF 
WHICH  IS  NOT  ASCERTAINED. 

c 

C ONTAGION  is  a term  fo  frequently  brought 
into  ufe,  and  difcufled  with  fo  much  eafe,  that  one 
might  think  its  laws  were  to  be  afcertained  with 
the  fame  certainty  as  the  folution  of  a mathema- 
tical problem.  But  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  ques- 
tions, thofe  who  are  the  belt  informed  are  fome- 
times  the  moft  in  doubt.  It  will  furprize  many  of 
my  readers,  to  hear  that  Sydenham  confidered 
fmall-pox  as  a difeafe  arifing  from  certain  unknown 
properties  in  the  atmofphere,  unconnected  with  con- 
tagion3 and  Cleghorn,  who  is  confidered  among  our 
flandard  authors,  allures  us,  that  the  ague  is  not 
lefs  contagious  than  the  fmall-pox ; for,  conti- 
nues he,  thofe  who  are  moft  among  the  fick,  are 
fooneft  affedted.  Nor  are  thefe  difficulties  confin- 
ed to  our  forefathers.  Among  the  ableft  practi- 
tioners of  the  prefent  day  it  is  difputed,  whether  the 
yellow  fever  of  the  Weft  Indies  and  America,  the 
influenza,  and  even  the  plague,  are  contagious. 

Before  we  attempt  to  account  for  this  contrariety 
in  the  opinions  of  honeft  and  enlightened  men, 
on  a fubject  of  all  others  the  moft  interefting  in 
this  world,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  we  Ihould 

attend  to  the  fources  and  laws  of  that  vitiated  at- 
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mofphere,  which  is  known  by  its  effects  in  pro- 
ducing the  camp,  the  jail,  the  hofpital,  or  fhip 
fever. 

Wherever  men  are  congregated  in  numbers,  if 
none  of  them  are  difeafed,  the  only  confequence 
appears  to  be  a temporary  inconvenience  arifing  to 
each,  from  not  having  that  fupply  of  common  air, 
which  is  as  neceffary  for  the  lungs  as  food  for  the 
Itomach.  But  if  any  iilnefs  exifts,  or  as  foon  as 
illnefs  is  produced  by  their  unnatural  fituation,  a 
new  kind  of  air  is  generated,  which  produces  a fe- 
ver called  ufually  by  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  event  has  occurred,  whether  a camp,  a fhip,  or 
poor  houfe,  jail,  or  hofpital.  Though  this  kind 
of  air  affects  all  who  breathe  it,  yet  fuch  as  are  fud- 
denly  expofed,  are  influenced  by  it  in  a manner  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  by  whom  it  has  been  gradually  vi- 
tiated. To  the  latter  it  often  proves  a kind  pro- 
vifion,  to  relieve  them  from  a feverer  or  more 
protracted  mifery.  Under  the  name  of  fever  an 
univerfal  torpor  is  produced,  a difinciination  for 
food,  an  indifference  to  all  external  objedts  3 and 
if  no  change  takes  place,  the  patient  finks  peace- 
able into  the  arms  of  death. 

But  this  is  the  cafe  only  .with  thofe  children  of 
poverty,  who  in  times  of  diftrefs  cling  defer  to 
each  other,  to  preferve  and  partake  of  their  mutu- 
al warmth,  the  hearth  no  longer  blazing,  and  each 
returning  meal  becoming  more  fcanty  or  preca- 
rious ! 

When  the  air  becomes  more  fuddenly  vitiated, 

or 


or  when  men  in  high  health  are  Suddenly  expoSed 
to  this  infectious  atmolphere,  the  effects  are  pro- 
portionably  violent.  Such  is  often  the  cafe  in  an 
army,  when  the  difficulties  of  a campaign,  or  the 
numbers  wounded  after  an  engagement,  require  a 
fudden  and  indifcriminate  accumulation  of  the  Tick 
ahd  wounded.  Affalani  informs  us,  that  the  Pyre- 
nasan  army,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Republic,  loft 
in  the  fpace  of  four  months,  ten  thoufand  men, 
comprehending  in  the  number,  almoft  all  the  me- 
dical and  other  officers  employed  about  the  hos- 
pitals. The  effects  of  expofure  to  fuch  air,  feems 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  infectious  matter 
contained,  and  the  fuddennefs  with  which  it  is  in- 
haled. 

The  following  is  part  of  Dr.  Jackfon’s  descrip- 
tion of  thofe  who  w;ere  Suddenly  expoSed  to  this  ef- 
fluvia by  waffiing  the  foul  linen  of  the  Sick. 
“ The  perfons  (fays  he)  employed  in  waffling  the 
Shirts  and  blankets,  notwithftanding  every  precau- 
tion was  taken,  were  every  one  attacked  with  fe- 
ver.” ft  In  thofe  inftances  of  recent  difeafe,  the 
attack  was  Sudden  ; Stupor,  like  intoxication  or  a- 
poplexy,  gave  the  firft  notice  of  approach.”  “ Un- 
der thefe  appearances  death  took  place  in  thirty-fix 
hours  or  lefs.”  The  black  ailizes,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, give  the  molt  Striking  instances  of  this  Stronger 
Susceptibility,  in  proportion  as  the  Subject  is  Sudden- 
ly expoSed  to  the  concentrated  effluvia.  On  the 
1 1th  of  May,  1/50,  the  prisoners  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley, were  Sufficiently  in  health  to  attend  their  trials 
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yet  from  the  effluvia  they  brought  with  them,  on 
the  13th  died  one  magiftrate,  on  the  14th  the  un- 
der lher iff,  on  the  1 7th  one  judge,  and  on  the 
lpth  and  20th  each,  nine  different  perfons  of  the 

court. 

By  this  difference  between  the  effed  produced 
on  the  pril'oners,  and  on  the  court,  it  is  evident 
that  the  charader  of  die  fever  varies  : and  it  feems 
hardly  doubtful  from  this,  and  other  events,  that 
this  variety  depends  on  the  fuddennefs  with  which 
a fubject  is  firft  expofed  to  fuch  an  atmofphere. 
There  is  another  circumftance,  to  which  I muff 
particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
prifoners,  we  have  feen,  were  well  enough  to  attend 
their  trial.  The  gentlemen  of  the  court  died  of  the 
fever  j we  might  therefore  fuppofe,  by  what  we  know 
of  certain  contagions,  that  if  the  prifoners  in  their 
Hate  were  infedious,  the  gentlemen  of  the  court 
muff  have  been  much  more  fo,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  a perfon  who  dies  of  fmall-pox,  has  more  con- 
tagion about  him  than  one  who  has  the  difeafe  more 
mildly.  But  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that 
thofe  who  died  of  the  jail  fever,  though  attended  at 
their  different  houfes  by  their  families,  proved  infec- 
tious to  none.  This  appears  probable,  not  only  be- 
caufe  no  mention  is  made  of  the  difeafe  fpreading 
any  further,  but  becaufe  we  are  exprefsly  informed, 
that  when  three  hundred  perfons  who  were  in  court 
at  a black  affizes  in  Oxford,  fuffered  from  a fimilar 
caufe,  “ the  difeafe  went  no  further.” 

Thefe  fads  are  fo  linking,  that  probably  the  con- 
tagious 
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tagious  property  of  fever  from  fuch  an  atmofphere 
would  never  have  been  fufpected,  if  all  infeCted  by 
it  had  been  circumftanced  during  their  illnefs,  like 
the  individuals  who  compofed  the  court.  But  if  an 
inhabitant  of  a crowded  tenement  fhould  be  affected 
in  this  manner,  the  probability  is,  that  all  the  at- 
mofphere around  him  will  become  infectious ; not 
entirely  from  the  nature  of  his  fever,  but  becaufe, 
as  we  have  before  feen,  ficknefs  of  any  kind,  where 
numbers  are  accumulated  without  proper  ventila- 
tion, will  generate  that  atmofphere  which  excites 
hofpital,  camp,  prifon,  or  poor-houfe  fever.  For 
this  reafon,  I fhall  avoid  as  much  as  poflible,  con- 
founding the  fever  with  the  caufe  that  excites  it, 
which  iaft  I fhall  diftinguifh  by  the  term  of  in- 
fectious atmofphere. 
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CHAP.  II. 

or  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  DIFFERENT  EPIDEMICS 
SUPERSEDE  EACH  OTHER. 

W HAT  has  been  faid,  is  fufficient  to  explain 
the  general  efFe6t  of  that  infectious  atmofphere, 
which  furrounds  an  accumulated  number  of  Tick. 
I muft  now  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  a well 
known  law,  particularly  inforced  by  thofe  who  have 
paid  the  molt  attention  to  epidemics,  namely,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  force  of  their  invafion  re- 
fpe&ively,  they  fuperfede  each  other,  and  all  other 
difeafes.  Thucydides  remarks  of  the  plague  at 
Athens,  that  at  the  time  of  its  invafion,  the  city 
was  generally  healthy,  and  that  the  few  exifting 
difeafes  were  foon  converted  into  the  reigning  epi- 
demic. The  following  is  Dr.  Hodges’s  account  of 
the  beginning  and  ceflation  of  the  laft  plague  in  Lon- 
don. “ The  peftilence,  fays  he,  did  not  however 
flop  for  want  of  fubjeCts  to  a£t  upon,  (as  was  then 
commonly  rumoured);  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
diftemper,  its  decreafe  was  like  its  beginning,  mo- 
derate ; nor  is  it  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  that  as  at 
its  rife,  all  other  diftempers  went  into  that,  fo  now, 
at  its  declension,  that  degenerated  into  others.” 
Sydenham’s  writings  abound  with  fimilar  inftan- 
ces  of  the  changes  produced  in  difeafes,  according 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere.  They  were 

probably 
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probably  more  ftriking  in  his  days,  when  the  town 
was  ill-built,  ill-drained,  ill-fupplied  with  water, 
and  the  neighbouring  country  to  the  very  fuburbs 
fo  badly  cleared,  as  to  fubject  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
gular returns  of  agues  in  fpring  and  autumn.  In 
this  refpect,  it  refembled  a camp  pitched  in  an  un- 
cleared ipot,  which  was  the  feat  of  Dr.  Cleghorn’s 
practice.  Thus  circumftanced,  epidemics  would 
fucceed  with  fuch  rapidity,  and  fo  often  fuperfede 
each  other,  that  even  Sydenham  might  confound 
the  invafion  and  progrefs  of  fmall-pox  with  that  of 
ague:  and  Cleghorn  might  eafily  fuppofe  ague 
contagious,  becaufe  thofe  who  attended  the  fick 
would  be  feized  with  hofpital  fever,  which  would 
almoft  inftantly  be  fuperfeded  by  ague,  as  the  reign- 
ing epidemic. 

The  fame  error  may  arife  from  a different  caufe. 
If  a holpital  or  building  of  any  kind  is  fituated  near 
the  fource  of  ague,  many  of  the  inhabitants  will  be 
feized  with  the  difeafe ; but  from  various  caufes 
fome  may  fall  ill  earlier  than  others.  Hence  thofe 
who  are  laft  feized,  may  feem  to  be  infedted  by  the 
hi-fi ; and  this  uncertainty  can  only  be  removed  by 
the  migration  of  fome  individuals  to  a place  free 
from  the  miasma  of  ague.  If  thefe  go  with  the 
difeafe  upon  them,  or  if  die  difeafe  appears  upon 
them  after  their  removal  thither,  and  in  this  (late 
they  inredt  none  of  the  refident  inhabitants,  we  can- 
not call  the  difeafe  contagious,  but  muft  afcribe  its 
fpreading  in  the  place  of  its  origin  to  the  local  caufe 
which  affedts  fo  many  in  the  fame  way. 
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All  this  has  fatisfied  the  inhabitants  of  moil  parts 
of  the  world,  that  ague  is  not  contagious;  the  fame 
opinion  is  gradually  gaining  ground,  concerning 
the  yellow  fever  of  America.  That  difeafe  is 
known  only  at  certain  feafons,  and  its  occurrence 
with  any  violence,  even  in  thofe  feafons,  is  uncertain. 
This  is  fo  well*  underftood,  that  fuch  as  maintained 
its  contagious  property,  and  that  it  was  introduced 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  never  required  quarantine  in 
any  but  the  fummer  or  autumnal  months ; and  it  is 
univerfally  admitted,  that  emigrants  to  healthy 
towns,  who  carry  the  difeafe  with  them,  or  are 
feized  with  it  in  fuch  towns,  or  die  of  it  after  their 
arrival  never  become  contagious  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  fame  law  is  not  lefs  maintained  in  the 
plague.  Though  that  difeafe  is  among  us  consi- 
dered contagious,  yet  in  thofe  places  where  it  is 
beft  known,  the  terror  of  contagion  fcarcely  exifts. 
During  its  prevalence,  thofe  who  have  fled  from  the 
lource  of  the  evil,  fo  late  as  to  carry  with  them  the 
difpofition  to  the  difeafe,  and  have  been  afterwards 
feized  with  it  in  healthy  diftridts,  are  found  not  to 
have  been  contagious  to  the  inhabitants  among 
whom  they  have  fojourned. 

All  this  is  enough  to  fliow,  that  there  is  a de- 
gree of  uncertainty  attending  the  contagious  pro- 
perty of  yellow  fever  and  plague.  If  both  have 
excited  reafonable  fufpicions  of  contagion  among 
the  beft  informed  men,  we  have  feen  the  fame  fus- 
picion  has  been  attached  to  ague ; and  the  contagi- 
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ous  property  ot  influenza  is  with  Tome,  a quedion 
dill  undecided.  Yet  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
yellow'  fever  and  plague  are  only  known  in  certain 
climates,  and  at  certain  feafons ; that  ague  is  only 
known  at  certain  feafons,  and  in  certain  didri<ds, 
and  influenza  affedts  fo  many  at  the  fame  time  on 
its  firft  invafion,  and  difappears  fo  fuddenly  as  to 
convince  us  it  may  be  taken  from  the  atmofphere, 
and  ceafes  as  that  changes. 

Whatever  may  be  the  refult  of  future  invediga* 
tions,  at  prefen  t we  muft  impute  the  origin  and 
fpreading  of  thefe  difeafes  to  fomething  befldes  a 
communication  between  the  fick  and  the  healthy, 
which  is  the  only  determined  character  of  conta- 
gion. If  numbers  are  feized  in  the  fame  didribt, 
it  may  be  becaufe  all  are  expoled  to  the  fame  at- 
mofphere i and  if  thofc  who  attend  on  the  fick  arc 
fooner  affetded  than  others,  they  are  probably  firll; 
affedled  with  hofpital  fever,  which  loon  afliimes  the 
character  of  the  reigning  epidemic.  It  mult  then 
at  lead  be  admitted,  that  yellow  fever,  plague,  ague 
and  influenza,  whether  contagious  or  not,  are  all 
governed  in  their  manner  of  fpreading  by  certain 
properties  of,  and  ceafe  as  a change  is  induced  in, 
the  external  atmofphere. 

Hofpital  or  camp  fever  it  is  true  is  the  offspring  of 
an  artificial  atmofphere,  and  may  be  excited  at  any 
feafon,  and  in  any  climate.  This  atmofphere  may 
alfo  be  conveyed  by  wool,  cotton,  or  any  fubdance 
capable  of  confining  air ; in  which  cafe  it  will  retain 
its  infectious  property.  In  this  lad  indance,  it  ap- 
proaches 
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proaches  nearer  to  the  contagions ; but  nothing  can 
be  called  a contagion,  unlefs  the  perfon  afFedted  by 
it  can  induce  a fimilar  difeale  in  others,  without 
regard  to  feafon,  climate,  or  any  local  circum- 
ftances.  Now  we  know  by  the  black  afiizes,  and 
many  other  inftances,  that  a perfon  infedted  by  this 
atmofphere  does  not,  unlefs  he  remains  in  a confin- 
ed atmolphere,  induce  a fimilar  difeafe  in  others, 
confequently,  this  fever  has  not  all  the  properties  of 
a true  contagion. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

OF  CONTAGIONS. 

Jb  ROM  what  has  been  Paid,  it  follows,  that  tho~ 
moll  epidemic  difeafes  are  ufually  confidered  as  con- 
tagious, yet  we  are  not  juflified  in  calling  a difeafe 
contagious,  unlefs  a perfon  under  it,  tranflated 
among  healthy  people,  induces  a fimilar  difeafe  in 
fome  of  them,  and  they  again  in  others. 

Now  we  have  feen,  and  it  will  be  hereafter  fur- 
ther illullrated,  that  this  is  not  afcertained  in  ague, 
yellow  fever,  or  plague ; and  though  hofpital  or 
jail  fever  may  appear  to  be  contagious,  becaufe 
thofe  who  are  expofed  to  the  atmofphere  of  fuch 
places  are  affedled,  yet  unlefs  they  remain  in  fuch 
an  atmofphere,  or  are  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated 
rooms  during  their  fever,  they  are  not  found  con- 
tagious to  others. 

Another  circumllance  feems  necelfary  to  afcer- 
tain  a contagion,  namely,  that  it  can  only  be  excited 
by  a caufe  exadtly  fimilar  to  its  effedt.  Agues  we 
know  are  excited  by  exhalations  from  the  earth  at 
particular  feafons.  The  yellow  fever  is  thought  by 
fome  to  be  excited  by  fimilar  caufes  ; and  it  is  ad. 
mitted  by  all,  that  it  only  occurs  at  certain  feafons 
and  in  certain  climates.  The  fame  has  been  laid  of 
plague.  Influenza  is  known  to  depend  on  a parti- 
cular conllitution  of  the  atmofphere.  Hofpital  fe- 
ver 
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ver  is  excited  by  the  accumulation  of  fick,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  their  complaints  may  be. 

In  all  thefe  refpedts,  they  differ  from  certain  dif- 
eafes  univerfally  admitted  to  be  contagious.  The 
moft  remarkable  of  thefe  are  fmall-pox,  meafles, 
and  fcarlet  fever.  Thefe  can  only  be  excited  by  a 
caufe  fimilar  to  the  effedt.  They  may  not  only  be 
conveyed  at  any  feafon,  climate,  or  temperature,  but 
under  all  thefe  circumflances,  every  perfon  affedted 
with  either  is  contagious.  It  is  highly  important 
to  mark  this  difference,  becaufe  in  thofe  epidemics 
which  depend  on  feafon,  climate,  or  conftitution 
of  the  atmofphere,  we  may  look  with  certainty  to 
their  termination,  and  even  hofpital  fever  may  be 
exterminated  by  free  ventilation. 

But  none  of  thefe  prevents  the  fpreading  of  a 
true  contagion.  In  all  climates  andfeafons,  a man 
under  fmall-pox,  meafles,  or  fcarlet  fever,  may  in- 
fect another  with  the  fame  difeafej  and  though  the 
influence  of  fuch  a power  may  be  arrefted  for  a time 
by  the  prevalence  of  other  epidemics,  yet  this  ef- 
fect is  neither  general  nor  fuffic  iently  uniform  to  be 
reduced  to  any  laws.  In  one  word,  there  is  no  cli- 
mate, no  feafon,  no  temperature,  in  which  thefe 
difeafes  have  not  been  epidemic ; and  that  very 
purity  of  the  air  which  inflantly  puts  a flop  to  hof- 
pital fever,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  the  fitted  to 
convey  contagions. 

All  the  contagions  above  mentioned,  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  air  pafling  from  a difeafed  to  a 
found  perfon,  or  paffing  from  a fubdance  imbued 
with  air  from  a difeafed  fubjedt;  nor  have  we  as  yet 
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afcertained  how  much  this  effluvium  may  be  diffluf- 
cd  in  common  air,  without  lofing  its  contagious 
property.  Hitherto  we  know  of  only  one  boun- 
dary to  contagions  when  they  become  epidemic ; 
namely,  that  no  one  is  fubjeft  to  their  effedl  more 
than  once  during  life. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  ancients  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  contagions,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  phy- 
ficians  before  the  Arabians,  make  no  mention  of 
epidemics,  excepting  fuch  as  arife  from  places,  fea- 
fons,  or  conftitutions  of  the  air.  It  is,  however, 
eafy  to  deteft  the  hofpital  or  poor-houfe  fever  from 
their  philofophers,*  the  camp  fever  from  their  hifto- 
rians,-)-  and  if  not  the  yellow  fever,  at  leaft  the  fever 
of  new  fettlements  from  their  poets.  J But  that  the 
true  contagions  were  unknown,  is  certain,  becaufe 
no  mention  is  any  where  made  by  any  writer,  of  a 
difeafe  which  would  occur  only  once  during  life. 
When  it  was  found  during  the  celebrated  peftilence 
of  Athens,  that  no  one  was  feriously  attacked  a fe- 
cond  time,  the  citizens  were  fo  much  aftonifhed, 
that  many  of  the  convalefcents  promifed  themfelves 
a perpetual  fecurity  from  all  future  difeafe. 

It  is  not  now  to  be  afcertained  what  was  the  origin 
of  any  of  thefe  contagions ; but  the  exemption  of 
thofe  countries  which  are  feparated  by  diftant  feas 
from  frequent  or  ready  communication  with  others, 
is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  no  means  of  exciting 
them  are  known  but  by  the  difeafe  itfelf. 

Whatever 

* Plinii  Secundi  Epist.  Lib.  viii.  Epist.  xvi. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  con* 
tagions,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  time*  fince  dif- 
eafes  have  been  regiftered  with  any  accuracy, 
wherever  the  mortality  has  leflened  from  the  other 
epidemics,  it  has  increafed  from  the  contagions. 
The  plague  has  been  for  a century  and  a half  un- 
known among  us.  Agues,  which  Sydenham  con- 
fidered  among  the  epidemics  of  London,  are  no 
longer  an  objed:  of  dread ; and  we  fhall  fee  that 
the  hofpital  and  poor-houfe  fever  is  confiderably 
lefs  prevalent  or  fatal. 

The  following  average  is  taken  from  the  re* 
fearches  of  Dr.  Heberden,  on  the  bills  of  morta- 
lity in  London,  during  the  laft  century. 


Beginning, 

Middle. 

End, 

Colic,  flux,  and  gripes 

1100 

135 

£0 

Fever  

3000 

3000 

2000 

Small-pox  . . . • 

1600 

1600 

2000 

The  firft  article  is  the  difeafe  of  unfheltered  ac* 
cumulation  or  diftrefs,  and  the  numbers  have  lef* 
fened  from  1100  to  20.  The  fecond  we  have  feen 
is  always  epidemic  under  circumftances  of  poverty 
and  diftrefs.  It  appears  to  have  leflened  only  a 
third ; but  the  diminution  will  be  much  greater  if 
we  reflect  that,  in  our  Bills  of  Mortality,  Jcarlet 
fever  is  always  included  in  this  article.  All  the 
cafes  of  fcarlet  fever  fliould  therefore  be  dedu&ed 
from  fever  and  added  to  the  contagions. 

Mean  while  the  increafe  of  fmall-pox  is  in  the 
proportion  of  one  in  five.  Dr.  Heberden  efti- 
mates  the  increafe  of  measles  between  the  firft  and 
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taft  fifty  years  of  the  laft  century,  as  from  3 1 .4  in 
the  thoufand  to  ,5  1.3,  or  about  2 in  5 . During 
the  prefent  century,  the  numbers  have  increafed 
prodigiously.  In  the  year  1808  they  exceeded  the 
combined  numbers  of  the  five  laft  years  of  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

Scarlet  fever,  fometimes  called  the  ulcerated 
throat  of  Dr,  Fothergill,  is  too  little  difcriminated 
in  our  bills  of  mortality  to  enable  us  to  form  any 
certain  average  by  them.  If,  however,  we  attend 
to  the  more  accurate  accounts  of  phyficians,  we 
fhall  fee  fufficient  proofs  of  increafed  mortality  from 
that  contagion.  Morton,  who  firft  mentions  it  in 
England,  confounds  it  with  mealies.  The  more 
accurate  Sydenham,  though  he  avoids  this  error, 
never  fpeaks  of  fcarlet  fever  as  formidable  in  Lon- 
don, nor  feems  to  think  it  neceflfary  to  mark  any 
of  its  varieties.  Dr.  Fothergill  firft  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Londoners  to  this  difeafe,  under  the 
name  of  the  ct  fore  throat  attended  with  ulcers.” 
It  was  then  more  commonly  known  as  the  putrid 
fore  throat,  and  fpread  an  univerfal  alarm  over  the 
town.  It  is  now  only  lefs  formidable,  becaule  it  is 
more  univerfal,  and  moft  of  us  pafs  through  it  in 
infancy  or  youth.  The  perpetual  alarm  concerning 
fcarlet  fever  in  our  different  feminaries  is  equally 
notorious,  as  it  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  caufe  of  this  increafed  mortality  from  conta- 
gions, is  an  inquiry  which  fhall  be  referved  till  we 
come  to  confider  the  means  of  leftening  their  effe&s, 
and  the  probability  of  exterminating  them. 
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CHAP,  IV. 


OF  THE  MEANS  OF  EXTERMINATING  FEVER  FROM 

INFECTIOUS  ATMOSPHERE,  OR,  AS  IT  IS  USUALLY 
CALLED,  TYPHUS  FEVER. # 

Having  dated  with  as  much  brevity  as  the 
fubjeft  will  permit,  the  laws  by  which  different 
epidemics  are  governed,  we  are  better  prepared  to 
inquire  into  the  means  by  which  their  ravages  may 
be  checked,  or  their  caufes  removed.  And,  firft, 
of  the  hofpital,  camp,  prifon,  or  poor-houfe  fever. 

In  confidering  the  laws  of  infedtious  atmofphere, 
we  are  to  keep  in  view  the  difference  produced  by 
it  according  to  its  degree  of  concentration,  the  fud- 
dennefs  with  which  a perfon  is  expofed  to  it,  th& 
date  of  health  he  is  in,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  he 
has  been  accudomed  to  breathe.  Thefe  confidera- 
tions  are  not  matters  of  mere  philofophical  ciirio- 
fity.  If  at  the  Oxford  affizes  300  individuals  were 
dedroyed  by  an  atmofphere  proceeding  from  the 
prifoners,  it  follows  that  each  of  the  prifoners  ac- 
quitted, and  fuffered  immediately  to  depart  in  the 
fame  chefs,  mull  have  carried  with  him  a portion 

* I have  kept  from  the  use  of  this  term,  not  go  rriuch 
from  a wish  to  avoid  technical  expression,  for  typhus  is  now 
almost  vernacularized,  but  because  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  a low  fever  of  any  kind,  and  sometimes  only  fever 
from  infectious  atmosphere,  be  its  character  what  it  may. 
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of  this  infectious  atmofphere.  To  his  own  imme- 
diate family,  who,  perhaps,  vifited  him  during  his 
confinement,  or  even  refided  with  him,  he  might 
prove  no  way  injurious  j but  in  his  progrefs  to  a 
new  refidence,  every  one  he  met  or  pafled  in  fuch 
a direction,  that  an  effluvium  might  proceed  im- 
mediately from  one  to  the  other,  would  be  in  dan- 
ger. The  confequence  might  be  a fever,  which 
would  neither  manifeft  itfelf  by  any  certain  charac- 
ters, nor  would  the  patient,  if  the  inhabitant  of  a 
well  aired  houfe,  prove  contagious  to  others.  Thus 
the  fource  of  the  difeafe  would,  perhaps,  never  be 
even  fufpe&ed.  By  this  laft  mentioned  circum- 
fiance  only,  can  we  explain  the  reafon  why  for  fo 
many  years  we  thought  only  of  protecting  the 
court  before  whom  the  priloners  are  to  appear. 
cc  It  were  well,  fays  that  illuftrious  ftatefman  and 
philofopher,  Verulam,  that  the  jail  were  aired  be- 
fore they  [the  prifoners]  are  brought  forth.” 
Happily  we  have  now  advanced  feveral  fleps  fur- 
ther, and  a general  anxiety  has  been  excited  to  pre- 
vent the  caufes  which  produce  this  atmofphere,  or 
the  neceflity  of  this  temporary  "airing.”  We 
have  endeavoured  to  render  the  fituation  of  the 
prifoners  as  comfortable  as  confinement  will  per- 
mit. 

But  are  prifoners  to  be  the  only  objects  of  our 
regard  ? In  afking  this  queflion,  my  wilh  is,  that 
ten  thoufand  good  men,  whofe  intentions  are  I am 
fure  as  pure  as  human  infirmities  will  allow,  fhould 
be  always  fearful  of  foftcring  that  love  of  patron- 
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age  which  fo  often  Mens  the  value  of  their  moft 
liberal  donations,  and  even  of  their  moft  diligent 
attentions. 

It  is  very  true*  that  order  is  more  eafily  intro- 
duced into  a prifon  than  into  an  extenfive  neigh- 
bourhood of  poverty,  and  many  thanks  are  due  to 
thole  who  engage  in  thefe  benevolent  offices. 

Waving,  therefore,  thefe  confiderations  for  the 
prefent,  let  us  return  to  our  late  prifoner.  We 
left  him  in  the  ftreet,  infecting  fome  one  (truck  with 
his  fquallid  appearance,  or  whom  his  own  watchful 
eye  has  fcleCted,  perhaps  expecting  fomething  from 
a benevolent  countenance,  or  invited  by  a fympa- 
thetic  look  as  their  eyes  have  met  each  other.  The 
event  palTes  like  any  other  occurrence  in  a large 
town ; and  if  in  a few  days  an  indifpofttion  follows, 
the  caufe  is  never  fufpeCted.  The  anxiety  of  a 
family  increales  hourly  for  one  whofe  numerous  aCts 
of  kindnefs  force  themfelves  on  the  memory,  and 
this  anxiety  loon  reaches  to  a circle  much  more  ex- 
tenfive than  was  expected.  Charities  before  con- 
cealed are  brought  to  light,  a thoufand  kind  atten- 
tions are  recollected,  and  though  the  adage  is  in 
every  mouth,  that  the  belt  are  taken  firft, — yet  the 
caufe  is  never  fufpeCted. 

In  this  family  the  feene  clofes  with  the  indivi- 
dual. But  we  have  not  yet  conducted  our  prifoner 
home  with  his  infectious  clothes,  and,  perhaps, 
with  the  milerable  materials  which  formed  his  in- 
fectious bed.  His  friends  vifit  him,  fome  with  im- 
punity, as  they  are  unaccuftomed  to  a much  better 
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air ; others,  whofe  habits  or  means  are  a little  fu- 
perior,  are  infected*  If  thefe  return  to  a clofe, 
crowded  or  ill  ventilated  apartment,  the  difeafe 
will  not  ceafe  as  in  the  former  cafe,  with  the  indivi- 
dual who  introduces  it,  but  a new  fource  of  infec- 
tion is  generated.  The  immediate  inhabitants  may 
feel  little  more  than  a reduced  Hate  of  health  from 
the  slow  progrefs  by  which  they  are  habituated  to  a 
vitiated  atmofphere.  But  the  diftrefles  of  the 
family  requiring  every  refource,  perhaps  a new  fe- 
male face  may  attraCt  the  notice  of  a towrn  debau- 
chee, or  a Chremcs ,*  on  his  firfb  arrival  at  the  me- 
tropolis, plenus  cereris  et  liberi,  may  find  himfclf 
inadvertently  in  company  from  which  he  is  glad  to 
efcape  with  the  lofs  of  his  money  and  watch.  As 
he  comes  to  his  fenfes,  nothing  is  further  from  his 
wifh  than  to  proclaim  at  once  his  follies  and  his 
Ioffes,  But  it  is  well  if  the  mifchief  ends  here. 
His  health  is  endangered  from  more  than  one 
caufe,  though  only  one  may  expofe  the  fource  from 
which  it  is  derived. 

Let  us  not  promife  ourfelves  fecurity  by  ftifling 
thole  fentiments  which  we  ought  to  cherifh,  nor 
even  by  the  molt  guarded  prudence.  There  are 
certain  neighbourhoods  well  known  to  practition- 
ers, who  relide  near  them,  which  are  never  'free 
from  infcdtious  atmofphere.  They  become  the  re- 
fort of  the  molt  abjeCt  poverty.  Numbers  who  never 
faw  each  other  before,  who  have  nothing  to  lofe, 
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and  are  indifferent  to  life  itfelf,  are  lodged  in  the 
fame  room  or  cellar,  on  terms  which  mendicity 
may  always  procure.  I have  heard  it  faid  that 
fuch  places  are  neceflary,  but  as  many  of  them 
are  deftroyed,  it  can  only  be  faid  that  the  progrefs 
towards  a further  melioration  muff  be  gradual. 
That  it  may  be  accelerated  is  beyond  a doubt. 
Mean  while,  if  it  were  neceffary  to  urge  its  impor- 
tance, wre  need  fcarcely  remark,  that  the  wretch 
who  laft  night  procured  fhelter  in  a peftilential  at- 
mofphere,  to  day  prefents  himfelf  at  your  carriage 
for  relief.  Should  any  of  the  younger  branches  of 
your  family,  juft  arrived  from  the  falubrious  air  of 
the  country,  inhale  effluvia  of  which  his  organs 
may  not  be  fenfible,  a fever  may  be  the  confe- 
quence,  the  caule  of  which  will  never  be  fuf- 
peded. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  fancy  (but  thefe  are  few) 
that  by  the  diligence  of  the  officers,  all  mendicity 
may  be  prevented.  What,  let  me  afk,  are  the  pe- 
nalties ? Are  they  worfe  than  ftarving  ? And  though 
this  alternative  may  rarely  happen  at  prefent,  yet 
when  it  does,  it  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  the 
danger  above  deferibed.  But  thefe  are  not  the 
only  dangers.  There  is  not  an  article  of  drefs  but 
may  become  a fource  of  infedion.  Of  this  there  is 
moft  danger  in  fuch  as  are  prepared  for  either  fex  in 
the  chambers  of  the  feinpftrefs.  Dr.  Willan  re- 
marks, that  fecond  hand  clothes  and  day  fchools 
have  proved  the  means  of  fpreading  fcarlet  fever. 
Is  ready-made  linen  from  the  chambers  of  poverty, 
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leis  likely  to  do  the  fame  ? or  is  it  to  be  fuppoied 
that  infectious  atmofphere  is  not  as  eafily  convey- 
ed as  the  contagion  of  fcarlet  fever.  If  the  a- 
larm  is  not  fo  often  excited,  it  is  eafily  accounted 
for  by  the  facility  with  which  fcarlet  fever  is  de- 
tected and  by  the  danger  of  its  fpreading,  whilft 
the  fever  from  infectious  atmolphere  is  uncertain 
in  its  character,  and  however  fatal  to  the  patient, 
never  renders  him  contagious.  Can  there  be  a 
more  probable  caufe  afligned  for  the  fatality  of 
fome  fevers  after  child  birth,  under  circumftances 
at  firft  no  way  unfavourable  ? How  often  have 
thefe  events  occurred  among  the  wealthy  ? and  how 
rarely  in  well  regulated  hofpitals,  appropriated  for 
the  reception  of  females  fo  circumftanced  ? 

During  the  winter  of  fcarcity  in  1 799  and  1800, 
fever  from  infectious  atmofphere  was  fo  genera], 
as  to  excite  us  to  imitate  the  example  of  thofe  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  which  are  never  free  from  the 
difeafe  ; and  a fever  houfe  was  eftablifhed  in  Lon- 
don. The  fcarcity,  which  at  that  time  prevailed, 
compelled  us  alfo  to  do  what  we  are  for  the  molt 
part  too  backward  of  doing,  that  is,  to  increafe 
the  money  price  of  the  artizan’s  labour.  And 
this  advance  has  continued,  though  the  price  of 
provifions  has  fince  lelfened.  Hence  the  condi- 
tion of  that  clafs  of  fociety  has  been  meliorated, 
and  fever  from  vitiated  atmofphere  has  almoft 
ceafed  among  them.  But  the  price  of  common 
labour  in  London,  is  ftill  much  too  low.  A 
labourer  in  health  cannot  enfure  himfelf  more  than 
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from  16  to  18  flnllings  per  week.  The  flighted 
indifpofition  therefore  threatens  him  with  thofe  ca- 
lamities, which  it  is  unneceflary  to  dwell  on;  but 
which,  if  they  do  occur,  may  render  not  only  the 
air  of  his  apartment  infectious,  but  every  thing  it 
contains.  Even  parts  of  the  naked  building  im- 
bued with  this  atmofphere,  are  likely  to  vitiate  the 
whole,  if  the  condition  of  the  fucceeding  tenant  is 
fimilar  to  the  former. 

This  defcription  is,  however,  only  the  remains 
of  what  was  once  more  general  in  the  metropolis, 
and  is  perpetually  occurring  in  thofe  manufacturing 
towns,  the  demand  for  whofe  labour  is  precarious. 
As  therefore  we  owe  fo  much  of  our  fecurity  to 
the  meliorated  condition  of  the  laborious  clafs,  let 
us  not  be  too  faftidious  in  attending  to  thofe  failings, 
from  which  no  rank  is  entirely  free.  I refer  to  the 
common  language  of  fome,  that  to  increafe  the 
price  of  labour,  is  only  to  encourage  idlenefs ; as 
thofe  who  can  fupport  themfelves  by  the  labour  of 
three  days,  will  drink,  or  be  idle  the  other  four. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  a fair  ftatement  of  fo  im- 
portant a queflion.  It  is  true,  there  are  men  who 
poffess  a facility  and  accuracy  in  completing  their 
work,  which  enables'them  to  gain  confiderably  more 
than  others ; this  is  the  effeCt  of  fome  fuperioi  ity  of 
intellect,  and  often  even  of  a degree  of  tafte,  which 
renders  their  common  employment  irkfome.  Their 
company  is  fought  after,  and  they  gradually  be- 
come profligate.  Such  are  the  characters  held  up 
to  view,  by  thofe  who  are  always  teaching  us  the 
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danger  of  advancing  wages.  But  another  charge, 
namely,  of  a wifh  to  imitate  their  fuperiors,  is 
often  only  the  firft  Hep  towards  becoming  more 
cleanly  and  more  rational. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  that  to  ex- 
terminate infectious  atmofphere,  or  the  fource  of 
typhus  fever  as  it  is  called  the  only  means  are,  the 
cultivation  of  that  fpirit,  which  is  the  objedt  of  all 
religion  and  good  government.  If  we  wifh  to 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  we  muft  give 
them  a tafte  for  fomething  more  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  fenfual  appetites.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  enabling  them  to  acquire  fomething  more  by 
their  indufty  than  is  fufficient  for  their  immediate 
wants.  The  proper  application  of  this  fuperfluity 
gradually  fuggefts  itfelf,  and  one  of  its  firft  effects 
is  to  induce  economy  by  a juft  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  money.  Habits  of  order  fucceed,  and 
an  attention  to  all  thofe  duties,  without  which 
they  find  it  impofTible  to  maintain  their  rank  in  the 
new  fociety  into  which  they  are  gradually  intro- 
duced. Often  times  the  influence  of  a popular  reli- 
gion has  proved  the  firft  means  of  exciting  the  cul- 
tivation of  better  manners.  On  fuch  occafions, 
it  is  faid  to  diffufe  a general  gloom  over  the  cha- 
ra£ter,  inconfiftent  with  the  true  fpirit  of  Chriftian- 
ity  i but  this  is  by  no  means  a neceflary  or  a con- 
ftant  confequence.  The  imputation,  like  many 
others,  arifes  from  a too  partial  view  of  the  fub- 
je£t.  It  is  to.be  wifhed,  that  where  the  motives 
cannot  be  felfifh,  we  fhould  all  give  each  other 
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credit  for  good  intentions.  There  are  various 
modes  of  happinefs,  and  various  means  which 
lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  fame  objedt,  but 
no  means  ever  remain  popular,  unlefs  they  fecure 
the  end,  and  this  can  only  be  fecured  by  the 
cultivation  of  thofe  habits  which  morality  enforces, 
and  for  which  religion  offers  its  rewards. 
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CHAP.  V. 

UN  THE  MEANS  OF  LESSENING  THE  EFFECTS  OF 

EPIDEMICS,  ARISING  FROM  OR  INCREASED  BY 
THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

X HESE  epidemics  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
fiift  depends  on  conftitutions  of  the  atmofphere, 
occurring  at  uncertain  periods,  but  always  in-* 
creafed  by  locality  or  the  ftate  of  fociety.  Of 
thefe,  the  moft  remarkable  and  belt  known  in 
this  country  is  the  influenza. 

The  fecond  arifes  from  a foil,  the  exhalations 
from  which  are  injurious  at  certain  feafons  ; but 
either  thefe  exhalations  are  more  powerful  at  fome 
of  thefe  feafons,  or  their  effedt  is  increafed  by  a 
certain  conflitution  of  the  atmofphere.  Of  thefe, 
the  moll  remarkable  are  the  ague  and  the  yellow 
fever. 

Influenza  ufually  takes  place  in  the  fpring ; its 
violence  is  very  uncertain,  but  its  effedt  appears 
to  be  uniform  in  the  following  particulars.  Its 
range  is  more  general  than  any  other  epidemic, 
fometimes  extending  over  almoft  the  whole  globe ; 
it  rarely  remains  in  the  fame  place  more  than  a 
month.  Though  it  arifes  from  the  atmofphere, 
yet  thofe  who  are  moft  congregated,  or  moft 
fubjedl  to  a confined  air,  are  fooneft  affedted  by 
it.  The  laft  volume  of  the  Medical  Transac- 
tions, gives  a more  correct  account  than  is  any 
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where  elfe  to  be  met  with  of  the  influenza  in  17$2. 
By  this  it  appears,  that  the  dileafe  was  peculiarly 
prevalent  on  board  ihips ; that  it  appeared  earlier 
in  towns  than  in  villages ; and  earlier  in  villages 
than  in  detached  houfes  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Seventeen  perfons  in  health  arrived  at  the  Adelphi 
Hotel,  and  the  following  morning  all  were  feized 
with  influenza.  It  is  added,  of  the  difeafe  in  gene- 
ral very  few  died,  and  of  thofe  few  the  greater 
part  were  old,  or  asthmatic,  or  debilitated  by  pre- 
vious indifpofition*.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  bills  of  mortality,  that  the  increafe  of  deaths 
by  fever  was  from  2S  per  week  to  121.  Thefe 
were  probably  confined  to  the  poor,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  College,  and  even  the  reports  they 
received,  would  not  lead  to  fuch  a conclufion. 

The  increaled  effect  of  influenza  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  numbers,  is  confirmed  by  other 
writers.  Sir  John  Pringle  fays,  “ The  influenza 
which  palled  throughout  all  Europe,  was  fenflbly 
felt  at  Bruffels,  though  but  little  in  the  canton- 
ments, otherwile  than  by  relapfes  of  thofe  who 
had  recovered  from  agues.”  As  the  fubjedt  will 
occur  again,  I fhall  conclude  at  prefent  with  two 
other  inftances,  which  were  remarked  with  more 
attention,  becaufe  the  opinion  had  been  previously 
ftarted.  In  Madeira,  the  firfl  and  molt  violent 
fymptoms  of  epidemic  catarrh  were  among  the 
Uzars,  who  are  crowded  together.  Dr.  Veitch 
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has  done  me  the  honour,  in  a private  letter  from 
the  Ophthalmia  Depot  at  Selfea,  to  inform  me  that 
the  lad  epidemic  catarrh  was  violent  in  propor- 
tion as  the  barracks  were  filled. 

There  are  many  indances  of  the  fevered  influ- 
enzas, in  which  thofe  who  were  much  expofed  to 
the  air,  efcaped  altogether.  Such  was  the  cafe 
with  the  fchool  at  Ackworth,  which  being  go- 
verned by  the  fociety  of  Friends,  we  may  con- 
clude is  well  regulated,  as  to  cleanlinefs  and  free 
circulation  of  air.  The  fame  was  remarked  of  a 
ladies  boarding  fchool,  confiding  of  sixty  fcho- 
lars,  who  are  pretty  condantly  in  the  open  air, 
but  have  no  intercourfe  with  the  village.*  On 
the  whole  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  though 
the  influenza  arifes  from  caufes  which  we  can  nei- 
ther detect  nor  entirely  controul ; yet  the  proper 
means  of  leffening  its  efFeds  are  by  free  ventilation, 
and  avoiding  every  accumulation  of  individuals  in 
confined  fpots. 

Relpeding  ague,  we  have  already  feen  that 
fuch  an  accumulation  of  difeafed  fubjeds  as  is 
likely  to  produce  hofpital  fever,  mud  increafe  the 
number  of  fufferers,  and  the  fe verity  of  the  difeafe. 
The  caufes  of  ague  are  univerfally  admitted ; the 
feafons  alfo  are  well  known.  Nor  is  it  neceffary 
more  than  to  remark,  that  the  effed  of  thefe 
caufes,  viz.  of  ill-drained  countries  during  fpring 
or  autumn,  is  much  increafed  in  fome  years  from 
a conditution  of  the  atmofphere  j of  the  nature  of 
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which  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  All  we  know  is, 
that  where  the  level  of  the  land  is  fuch  that  it  may 
be  permanently  drained,  ague  ceafes,  or  occurs 
only  at  certain  periods,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
the  marlhes  are  peculiarly  afte&ed  and  the  range 
of  the  difeafe  extends  in  a few  inftances  to  the 
towns  themselves. 

Another  law  is  equally  well  known,  that  new 
comers  are  attacked  with  much  more  certainty, 
earlier  in  the  feafon,  and  with  greater  violence, 
than  natives  or  long  refidents.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  period  of  attack  after  expofure  to  the  caufe, 
is  not  lefs  univerfally  admitted.  In  a regiment, 
half  of  whom  may  fuffer,  the  period  of  attack 
will  vary  from  a few  to  any  number  of  days. 
Some,  who  appear  to  efcape  altogether,  will  be 
feized  after  the  feafon  has  palled ; and  even  after 
the  encampment  is  removed  to  a healthy  fpot. 
In  many  of  thefe  inftances,  though  not  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  when  formed,  the  ague  of 
northern  climates  refembles  yellow  fever  of  the 
tfopical  islands. 

Yellow  fever  is,  I am  afraid,  much  too  general 
a term.  All  violent  fevers,  if  epidemic,  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  or  during  the  hot  feafon  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  feem  to  fall  indiferiminately  under 
this  name  ; yet  all  cannot  arife  from  the  lame 
caufe.  As  the  mode  of  treatment  in  moft  acute 
difeafes  muft  be  regulated  in  lome  meafure  by  the 
individual  fymptoms,  this  general  appellation  may 
feem  of  lefs  confequence.  But  when  we  look  to 
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the  means  of  prevention,  by  far  the  mod  impor- 
tant in  fuch  deftriuffive  complaints,  the  quellion  is 
truly  ferious.  In  many  of  the  islands  it  cannot  be 
queftioned  that  at  certain  feafons  the  mere  oircum- 
flance  of  foil  is  fufficient  to  produce  the  mod  Hid- 
den and  deleterious  effect.  That  this  is  uncon- 
ne<5ted  with  any  human  effluvia  is  evident,  from  the 
frequent  dreadful  effedts  which  attend  wooding  and 
watering  in  places  in  which  there  are  no  human  ha- 
bitations. Far  different  from  fuch  a caufe  are  the 
fuddenly  raifed  and  ill  drained  towns  of  America. 
In  thefe,  during  the  fummer  heats,  a particular 
conftitution  of  the  air  produces  a fever.  Neither 
of  thefe  caufes  a£t  beyond  the  place  in  which  they 
exift.  The  woodmen  or  waterers  return  to  their 
crews,  and  after  a period,  uncertain  according  to 
the  degree  of  caufe,  are  feized  with  fever  and  die. 
It  is  melancholy  to  fay,  others  fucceed  them  and 
fubmit  to  the  fame  fate  ; meanwhile  their  comrades 
remain  in  health,  unlefs  the  veffel  has  approached 
the  deleterious  fhore,  or  the  fflip  fever  is  generated 
by  the  number  of  fick.  The  citizens  of  America 
fometimes  fly  from  their  peftilential  towns  too  late, 
are  feized  with  fever  in  their  new  refidence,  in 
which,  whether  they  die  or  recover,  they  never 
prove  contagious  to  thofe  about  them.  Yet  ftill 
there  are  thofe  who  confider  the  difeafe  contagious. 

But  as  my  bufinefs  is  confined  to  our  metropo- 
lis, it  is  enough  to  remark,  that  thofe  few  who  con- 
fider yellow  fever  as  contagious,  admit  ff  It  is  ne- 
ver known  excepting  in  tropical  climates,  or  where 
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the  atmofpheric  heat  has  for  fome  time  been  equal 
to  riie  tropical;  that  is,  at  or  above  80.”  Thofe 
Americans,  who  afiert  that  the  difeafe  is  brought 
from  the  Weft  India  islands,  do  not,  we  have  feen, 
inquire  after  the  health  of  thofe  islands  in  regulat  • 
ing  their  quarantine,  but  determine  it  by  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  in  their  own  towns : and  though 
England  has  required  quarantine  of  veffels  bound 
from  an  American  town  under  yellow  fever,  yet 
from  the  Weft  Indies,  the  fuppofed  fource  of  the 
difeafe,  quarantine  has  rarely  been  required,  ex- 
cepting under  great  mortality  in  our  armies  or 
fleets.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  ft)  ip  or  camp  fever  may 
have  been  generated,  and  fome  attention  may  be 
neceftary  on  the  firft  landing  of  fuch  a crew.  But 
againft  contagion  from  a difeafe  produced  by  the 
nature  of  a place,  a quarantine  muft  be  unneceflary. 

As  yellow  fever  has  never  appeared  among  us, 
our  governors  have  confined  there  attention  to  its 
prevention,  leaving  the  police,  fhould  the  conta- 
gion arife,  to  be  governed,  it  may  be  prefumed,  by 
that  general  confolidating  act  of  4.0  Geo.  III.  Be- 
fore we  touch  on  thefe  fubjedls,  it  may  be  right  to 
take  as  accurate  a view  as  poftible  of  all  that  has 
been  faid  concerning  the  contagion  of  plague. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

T 

-*•  HE  many  laws  which  yellow  fever  and  plague 
have  in  common,  might  induce  us  to  fuppofe  that 
in  their  manner  of  fpreading  they  refemble  each 
other.  There  is,  however,  one  moft  important 
difference,  namely,  that  the  plague  may  exift  un- 
der our  fummer  and  autumnal  temperature,  which 
it  is  univerfally  admitted  yellow  fever  can  not. 
Nor  do  I recollect  any  initance  that  can  be  depend- 
ed on,  in  which  the  true  plague  has  appeared  be* 
tween  the  tropics.  Tropical  heat,  which  is  faid  to 
be  neceffary  for  the  production  of  yellow  fever,  is 
found  always  to  arreft  the  plague.  What  then  are 
the  laws  by  which  plague  is  governed  in  its  appear- 
ance, in  its  fp reading,  and  in  its  ceffation  ? 

It  is  well  afcertained,  that  it  only  appears  at  cer- 
tain feafons,  and  under  certain  temperatures.  That 
when  it  does  appear,  it  only  fpreads  in  particular 
townjs,  and  fometimes  only  in  particular  pre- 
cincts of  thofe  towns,  and  that  perfons  removed 
from  thofe  towns  in  a difeafed  or  dying  ftate,  do 
not  prove  contagious  to  others  in  healthy  towns. 
It  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  the  plague  is  conftantly 
exifting  in  fome  places  during  certain  feafons,  tho' 
in  molt  of  them  unknown  at  others.  To  prevent, 
therefore,  the  introduction  of  fuch  a -contagion,  it 
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would  fcarcely  be  fufficient  to  make  a perpetual  in- 
terdiction of  all  intercourfe  with  Egypt  and  the 
Levant,  and  with  all  thofe  countries  which  hold  in- 
tercourfe with  them.  Yet  as  our  commerce  with 
that  part  of  the  world  has  increafed*  our  freedom 
from  plague  has  been  more  fecured.  To  what  then 
are  we  to  attribute  the  plague  ? Is  it  to  a parti- 
cular mixture  in  the  atmofphere,  which,  like  that: 
which  caufes  ague,  is  only  injurious  at  certain  fea- 
fons  and  in  certain  places  ? or  is  it  to  a conflitution 
refembling  that  which  caufes  influenza,  and  which 
fometimes  extends  over  a conflderable  part  of  the 
habitable  globe  ? To  which  ever  of  thefe  we  im- 
pute it,  we  fhall  find  the  fame  means  are  to  be 
purfued  for  our  protection. 

If  its  origin  is  fimilar  to  ague,  it  is  not  exactly 
the  fame.  The  plague  originates  in  towns,  ague  in 
marfhes.  Yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe  both  are  in 
part  attributable  to  properties  in  the  foil,  though 
each  of  its  own  kind.  Agues  are  more  frequent 
in  proportion  as  a country  is  ill  drained  and  ill  cul- 
tivated, Plague  is  frequent  in  proportion  as  a 
town  is  ill  drained  or  ill  paved,  that  is,  as  the  excre- 
ments of  living  and  corrupted  parts  of  dead  ani- 
mals are  buffered  to  remain  on  the  furface,  and  to 
be  gradually  abforbed  by  the  earth.  That  fuch  was 
the  cafe  with  London  before  the  great  fire  is  readi- 
ly proved  by  the  pains  which  were  afterwards  taken 
to  preferve  a proper  level  in  conftructing  the  new 
town.  This,  with  the  advantage  of  paving,  which 
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was  only  gradually  accomplilhed,  was  far  a long 
time  the  principal  benefit  derived  from  the  fire. 

Though  a marfhy  country  may  be  neceflary  to 
produce  ague,  and  an  ill  drained  town  to  produce 
plague,  both  require  another  caufe,  or,  in  other 
words,  thefe  are  only  efficient  under  certain  cir- 
cumftances  of  temperature  or  feafon. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  feafons  of  agues,  nor 
of  their  uncertain  extent  and  prevalence  during 
thole  feafons.  In  Egypt,  the  feafons  for  the  plague 
are  particularly  regular,  though  its  extent  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  difregarded  after  the  fummer  folftice, 
and  the  apprehenfions  of  its  feverity  are  regulated 
by  its  early  appearance  in  the  winter  or  fpring. 

When  ague  is  particularly  prevalent,  its  extent  is 
proportionally  great : diftridts  are  vifited,  which 
from  long  exemption,  fancied  themfelves  fecure, 
and  folitary  inftances  are  met  with  in  parts  remote 
from  its  fource.  The  fame  is  remarked  of  plague. 

To  avoid  ague,  lands  are  drained,  and  where 
this  is  not  prevented  by  an  abfolute  incapacity  from 
the  level  of  the  foil,  the  remedy  is  permanent. 
Towns,  and  even  parts  of  towns,  are  relieved  from 
plague  in  proportion  as  they  are  drained  and  paved. 
If  the  ague  extends  further  beyond  its  fource  than 
the  plague,  may  it  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  ge- 
neral and  continued  calm  with  which  plague  has 
ufually  been  attended  in  more  northern  diltridts, 
and  which  in  thefe  places  feem  necelfary  for  its  ex- 
igence ? 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  laid  is  reduceable  to 
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proof.  But  dill  the  queftion  remains,  whether  a 
peftilential  fubjed  is  contagious  ? I (hall  at  prefent 
only  remark,  that  thofe  who  urge  the  contagious 
property  of  the  plague,  differ  exceedingly  in  fixing 
the  laws  of  fuch  contagion. 

Dr.  Rudd,  to  whom  we  never  can  be  diffident- 
ly thankful  for  fo  great  a number  of  well  as- 
certained fads,  conceives  that  contagion  is  con- 
veyed in  the  ufual  manner  by  contact  or  effluvia. 
Dr.  McGregor  affures  us  that  the  plague  is  only 
contagious  by  contad;  and  Dr.  Blackburn  produ- 
ces a hofl  of  evidences  that  it  is  not  communicable 
by  contad.  Yet  from  Dr.  Rulfel  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  twelve  families,  in  eafy  circumitances, 
among  whom  the  difeafe  did  not  extend,  though 
the  Tick  were  nurfed  with  the  utmoft  care  and  with- 
out the  lead  precaution.  In  eight  other  families, 
all  of  inferior  rank,  the  diieafe  extended,  but  at 
fuch  uncertain  periods,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  af- 
certain  whether  the  fick  were  affeded  from  each 
other,  or  from  one  common  caufe  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  houfe  or  neighbourhood.  Dr. 
M'Gregor  alfo  details  Several  cafes,  in  which  the 
difeafe  Spread  without  any  certainty ; in  Some  with- 
out any  probability  of  contad,  and  many  others, 
of  contad  without  Subsequent  injury. 

It  is  to  be  wiShed,  that  we  Should  lefs  de- 
fpife  the  opinions  of  the  natives,  who  are  fo  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe. 
From  them  we  learn  the  periods  at  which  the 
plague  disappears,  and  from  them  yre  Should  be  led 
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to  fuppofe  that  it  was  not  contagious.  We  are  told 
that  their  want  of  caution  arifes  from  their  notions 
of  predeftination. 

But  this  apparent  want  of  caution  is  not  confined 
to  the  M’ahomedans.  The  Jews,  though  always 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  diieafe,  never  defert 
their  fick,  and  the  dodlors  are  principally  Greeks. 
We  fhould  recoiled!  too,  that  from  this  quarter  we 
derive  inoculation,  and  that  the  fame  people  who 
are  fo  ready  to  expofe  themfelves  to  peftilential 
fubjedts,  have  fhown  a readinefs  to  avail  them- 
felves of  cow* pox.  How  fhall  we  account  for  this 
difference  ? Is  it  not  obvious  ? Few,  excepting 
the  poor,  fuffer  by  the  plague  ; and  the  wealthy 
have  difcovered,  that  when  an  individual  among 
them  is  affedted,  the  difeale  does  not  fpread  in  their 
families.  If  any  thing  can  be  wanting  to  prove 
the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that  men  are  governed 
by  fuch  prejudices  in  matters  which  relate  to  health 
and  life,  we  have  the  pofitive  authority  pf  their  law 
to  fhow  that  though  they  are  not  allowed  to  defert 
their  fick,  they  are  counfelled  not  to  frequent  a 
contagious  habitation , where  they  have  no  lawful  af- 
fair to  invite  them.*  In  perfedc  conformity  with 
this,  we  find  that  when  the  plague  “ broke  out  in 
an  Arab  camp,  many  of  the  Arabs  abandoned  their 
tents.”  fC  At  the  di fiance  of  lefs  than  a hundred 
paces,  was  encamped  a tribe  of  Chinganas,  who, 
when  they  obferved  the  difeafe  to  increafe  fo  faff 
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among  the  Arabs,  had  the  prudence  to  tranfport 
their  tents  to  a neighbouring  village.”*  A lady, 
with  three  other  women,  carefully  nurfed  one  of 
her  fons  in  a fmall  but  clean  chamber  with  a low 
ceiling.  All  the  females  efcaped  ; but  another  Ion, 
who  is  not  mentioned  arpong  thofe  that  entered  the 
chamber,  was  feized  about  a fortnight  after,  and 
died  on  the  4th  day.  After  this  the  family  aban- 
doned the  houfe .f  Dr.  M‘Gregor  informs  us,J  that 
though  the  Greek  barbers  were  very  ready  in  ex- 
amining the  Tick  in  the  firft  inllance,  under  Mr. 
Blackall,  though  they  vifited  the  inhabitants,  and 
narrowly  examined  every  body  before  interment, 
yet  whilft  the  plague  was  at  its  height,  no  bribe, 
however  confiderable,  could  induce  them  to  enter 
the  peft-houfe.  As  the  difeafe  declined,  many  o{ 
them  offered  their  volunteer  fervices.  From  all 
this  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  plague 
countries  are  carelefs  of  contagion  from  a difeafed 
fubjedf,  they  are  not  ignorant  that  certain  places 
are  peftilential  at  certain  periods. 

Dr,  White  is  often  produced  as  an  inllance  of 
the  danger  of  trufting  to  the  non-contagious  pro- 
perty of  the  plague.  This  gentleman  derived  his 
opinion  from  what  he  faw  on  board  the  tranfports, 
and  from  the  fecurity  with  which  he  vifited  pellilen- 
tial  fubjebls  at  a diflance  from  the  fource  of  the 
difeafe.  No  fooner  had  he  entered  the  pell -houfe, 
than  he  was  attacked  with  the  difeafe,  whether  from 

inoculation 

* Russel,  on  the  Plague,  p.  25.  + Id.  page  4,  Appendix. 
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inoculation  or  not  cannot  be  afcertained,  as  To 
many  others  were  feized  without  undergoing  that 
experiment. 

In  the  return  of  the  Indian  army  from  Egypt  to 
Afia,  folitary  inftances  of  plague  occurred.  Thefe 
fubje&s  had  moll  probably  contra&ed  the  difpofi- 
tion  to  the  difeafe  during  their  refidence  at  its 
fource.  Much  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  its 
fpreading,  and  we  are  told  that  thefe  means  fuc- 
ceeded.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  under  exadtly 
fimilar  circumftances,  excepting  that  no  caution 
was  ufed,  the  plague  has  not  fpread,  though  the 
mortality  has  been  greater,  and  the  fcene  has  been 
laid  in  a country  fubje£t  to  returns  of  the  difeafe.* 

Enough  has  been  laid,  to  Ihow  that  we  are  not 
to  calculate  by  the  laws  of  thole  contagions  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  if  we  willi  to  devife 
means  for  avoiding  or  preventing  the  extention  of 
the  plague.  How  then  Ihould  we  proceed  ? Firll, 
as  to  preventing  its  introduction. 

As  I hope  many  of  my  readers  will  be  mercan- 
tile men,  I fhall  fay  but  little  of  the  fecurity  to  be 
derived  from  quarantine.  Few  of  them  are  igno- 
rant how  little  it  can  be  depended  upon  in  a coafl  fo 

extenfive 


* 11  In  the  mean  time,  says  Dr.  Russel,  so  far  is  certain, 
that  although  infected  persons  came  from  the  mountains  to 
the  three  towns  just  mentioned,  and  some  of  them  died  in 
the  families  where  they  lodged,  yet  the  distemper  by  such 
means  was  not  propagated  ; as  if  divested  of  that  contagious 
property  in  the  plains  which  it  seemed  to  retain  undiminished 
in  the  mountains," — Russel,  on  the  Plague,  p.  56'. 
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extenfive  as  ours.  Dr.  Rufiel  has  taken  confidera- 
ble  pains  to  inforce  the  neceffity  of  a better  regula- 
tion in  this  refpeft.  That  neceffity  would  appear 
infinitely  more  imperious  if  we  had  fuffered  by  our 
inattention.  Let  me  only  relate  from  Dr.  RufTel 
the  manner  in  which  the  plague  was  faid  to  be  in- 
troduced into  Meffina. 

“ This  declaration,  on  oath,  together  with  the 
exhibition  of  a clean  bill  of  health,  induced  the 
magiftrates  of  the  health  office  (who  were  then  ig- 
norant of  the  other  circumftances  of  his  having 
been  firft  at  the  other  infedted  parts  of  the  Morea, 
or  that  one  or  two  of  the  failors  had  died  on  board, 
of  the  plague)  to  admit  the  veftel  to  quarantine  at 
the  Lazaretto,  wherein,  with  the  ulual  formalities, 
they  began  to  depofit  the  wool  and  the  corn  j nor, 
according  to  human  appearance,  would  the  infec- 
tion have  ever  been  introduced  into  the  city,  had  it 
not  been  for  a fifherman,  who  afterwards,  on  his 
death- bed,  difclofed  the  fatal  fecret  of  his  having 
found  means,  foon  after  the  padrone’s  arrival,  to 
receive  from  him  in  the  night  fome  bales  of  tobac- 
co, covered  witli  infedted  canvas,  and  fome  pieces 
of  linens,  which  he  carried  by  ftealth  to  his  own 
houfe,  in  a part  of  the  city  called  Pizzillari,  where 
the  diftemper  in  effect  firft  appeared ; fo  that  the 
running  affiore  of  thofe  infected  goods  was  the 
caufe  of  all  the  fatal  confequences  that  enfued ; 
which  I mention  in  juftification  of  the  magiftrates, 
who  took  all  the  moft  vigorous  and  prudent  mea- 
fures  at  the  Lazaretto  for  the  public  prefervation  ; 
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and  in  difcharge  of  their  office  afterwards  courage- 
ously  iacrificed  their  lives,  devoting  themfelves,  in 
a manner,  to  certain  death  : but  they  were  betray- 
ed by  their  fubaltern  guards  in  whom  they  con- 
fided.’’  * Stories  related  on  fuch  authority  have 

always  fomething  fufpicious  about  them.  But  ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  the  above,  can  we  fuppofe 
that  any  quarantine  is  unattended  with  fimilar  oc- 
currences ? 

On  the  fubje£t  of  quarantines,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  dilate  by  ffiowing  the  injury  fuffered  by 
commerce  in  conlequence  of  them.  This  confi- 
deration,  when  compared  with  the  prefervation  of 
a town  from  fuch  a calamity,  is  unworthy  of  no- 
tice. But  quarantines  are  not  innocent  things  in 
themfelves.  After  the  arrival,  of  a fillip’s  crew,  un- 
der circumftances  of  defpondency  from  fcurvy,  or 
any  other  difeafe,  the  difappointment  of  all  their 
hopes  of  relief  by  configning  them  to  imprifon- 
ment,  is  to  abandon  many  of  them  to  certain  death. 

When  this  imprifonment  is -on  board  their  own 
velTel,  gloomy  as  it  muft  be,  they  are  at  leaf!  ex- 
pofed  to  no  new  dangers,  and  the  hopes  of  a cer- 
tain termination  of  the  period  of  confinement  may 
afford  fome  folace.  But  if  they  are  to  be  forced 
into  a Lazaretto,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  in- 
quire into  the  poffibility  of  error,  concerning  the 
caufes  of  their  confequent  mortality.'  It  is  well 
known  that  moll  of  the  old  ports  are  crowded  with 

inhabitants. 

* Russel,  p.  227. 
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inhabitants,  in  Confequence  of  the  value  of  land  in 
fuch  places.  Many  of  them  alfo  are  in  fituations 
which  cannot  be  drained,  fome  of  the  dreets  con- 
fiding of  embankments  from  the  river  or  fea.  1 he 
inhabitant:  of  fuch  fpots,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
ague  countries,  may  be  in  a certain  degree  familiar- 
ized to  the  air  even  in  bad  feafons ; but  to  thofe 

who  arrive  frefh,  the  effedt  will  be  fudden,  as  the 

\ 

caufe  is  new  and  more  powerful. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Ruffeds  account  of  the 
firft  introduction  of  the  plague  at  Marfeilles. 

“ Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  this  lhip,  one 
of  the  bailors  died ; on  the  12/^  of  June , an  offi- 
cer of  quarantine,  who  had  been  put  on  board,  died 
alfo ; and  this  was  followed  by  the  death  of  a cabin 
boy  on  the  23d.  About  the  fame  time,  fome  por- 
ters employed  in  opening  the  merchandife  in  the 
Lazaretto,  were  taken  ill  and  died;  in  the  firft 
week  of  July , three  others  fell  fick  in  like  manner, 
but  in  thefe,  buboes  were  difcovered  in  the  axilla 
and  groins.  1 he  furgeon  of  the  Lazaretto,  who 
had  hitherto  afcribed  the  alarming  mortality  to  or- 
dinary fevers,  now,  for  the  firft  time,  expreffed  his 
fufpicion,  and  a confultation  being' held  with  two 
othei  lurgoons,  they,  after  vifiting  the  fick,  gave 
their  opinion  in  the  mod  exp  refs  terms  to  the 
council  of  health,  that  the  three  patients  had  the 
plague.  This  was  on  the  8th,  and  all  three  died 
next  day.  The  pried  who  had  adminidered  to  the 
fick,  and  the  furgeon  of  the  Lazaretto  with  part  of 
his  family,,  were  infedled  alfo  and  died,” 
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Here  it  appears  that  the  firft  fufferers  were  the 
new  comers,  and  next  thofe  who  reforted  from  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  town  to  the  peftilential  diftridts. 
The  firft  appearance  of  yellow  fever  in  the  Weft 
Indies  has  ufually  been  among  the  frefh  arrived. 

“ The  plague,  “ fays  Dr.  M‘Gregor,”  made  its 
firft  appearance  in  the  army  from  India,  in  the 
middle  of  September,  1801.  From  its  early  ap- 
pearance, the  natives  were  very  much  alarmed,  and 
prophefied  a dreadful  feafon  of  plague.  They  have 
obferved,  that,  when  it  breaks  out  before  Decem- 
ber, they  have  always  a generally-prevailing  and  a 
very  deftrudtive  difeafe. 

<f  Soon  after  the  Britifh  army  effedted  their 
landing  at  Aboukir,  they  were  attacked  with  the 
plague,  though  the  difeafe  was  at  that  time  on  the 
decline.”  * 

The  same  author  afterwards  obferves,  that  tho* 
the  difeafe  is  feldom,  he  believes,  out  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  the  natives  denominate  from"  November 
or  December  to  the  following  June,  the  plague 
months.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  difeafe  was  an- 
ticipated wo  months  by  the  new  comers.  But  it 
will  not  be  faid,  becaufe  they  were  the  firft  fuffer- 
ers, that  they  introduced  the  plague. 

By  thefe  remarks,  my  only  wifh  is  to  fhow,  that 
if  a fhip’s  crew,  immediately  on  its  arrival,  fhould 
be  the  firft  to  fhow  the  plague  or  any  other  fever, 
the  probability  is,  that  the  caufe  is  to  be  looked 

for 
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for  in  their  greater  fufceptibility,  and  not  in  their 
bringing  a contagion  with  them.  If  the  difeafe 
ihould  fpread,  not  only  over  fuch  a town,  but 
wherever  elfe  the  difeafed  may  fly,  the  queftion  may 
be  involved  in  fome  obfcurity.  But  fhould  it  be 
confined  to  the  town,  and  even  if  thofe  who  efcape 
with  the  difeafe  never  infed  the  neighbouring 
towns  or  villages,  it  feems  unreafonable  to  ac- 
cufe  the  newly  arrived  crew  of  bringing  a difeafe 
which  they  cannot  convey  further. 

The  prejudice  in  favour  of  quarantines  does 
not  end  here.  Aflociated  with  it  is  the  drawing 
cordons  of  troops  rougd  the  city,  a part  of  whofe 
police  is,  to  confine  every  inhabitant  of  a pestilen- 
tial houfe  or  diftrid  to  his  particular  habitation. 
Now  if  it  is  really  true,  as  experience  proves.,  that 
thofe  afteded  with  yellow  fever  or  plague  may  be 
removed  to  healthy  fituations  and  recover  or  die, 
without  injury  to  others,  nothing  can  be  more 
wantonly  barbarous  than  fuch  a policy.  Even  if 
we  admit  the  utmoft  that  the  advocates  for  con- 
tagion require,  namely,  that  the  difeafe  is  conta- 
gious under  certain  circumftances,  Hill  it  is  un- 
queftionable  that  thofe  circumftances,  after  a time, 
ceafe  of  themfelves.  Ought  we  not  then  to  find 
fome  provifion  for  the  devoted  inhabitants  of  the 
peftilential  diftrid,  rather  than  confign  the  whole, 
whether  difeafed  or  not,  to  profpeds  fo  defponding 
and  wretched  ? 

Leaving  therefore  the  queftion  of  quarantine 
to  be  difpofed  of  by  thofe  gen  ual  means  which 
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fhall  be  hereafter  propofed,  let  us  confider  how 
we  fhould  conduit  ourfelves  in  cafe  of  the  ac- 
tual appearance  of  the  plague.  If  our  long  ex- 
emption fhould  induce  us  to  promife  ourfelves  a 
perpetual  fecurity,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  parts  of  our  town  as  obnoxious  to  this  cala- 
mity as  at  any  former  period ; and  that  if  we  have 
efcaped  for  a great  number  of  years,  the  fame  has 
been  the  happinefs  of  many  other  towns,  whofe 
condition  has  declined  inftead  of  being  improved. 
As  well  may  we  promife  ourfelves  a perpetual  ex- 
emption from  a long  continued  froft,  becaufe  in 
the  memory  of  the  prefent  generation,  a fair  has 
not  taken  place  on  the  Thames. 

We  have  no  accurate  meteorological  table,  to 
teach  us  the  Hate  of  the  atmofphere  during  former 
plagues  i by  the  imperfect  account  left  us  of  the 
laft,  we  are  informed,  that  for  feveral  days  the 

* 

winds  were  fo  Heady,  or  their  force  fo  trifling,  that 
all  the  vanes  remained  without  changing  their 
alpeCt,  Another  fuch  period  may  arrive,  when  it 
will  be  eafy  to  prove  the  introduction  of  fome  pes- 
tilential packet,  and  to  fhow  that  a certain  number 
of  individuals  in  a confined  neighbourhood,  have 
been  feized  with  the  difeafe  in  fucceflion.  Under 
fuch  an  alarm,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  that  the 
fame  goods  have  been  difieminated  throughout 
other  parts  of  the  town,  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
Hill  unknown  i or  that  individuals,  whofe  bulinefs 
have  taken  them  to  this  peHilential  neighbourhood, 
haye  fhown  the  difeafe  in  their  own  families, 

• without 
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without  injury  to  any  of  them.  Ail  will  be  difmay, 
and  in  the  too  great  eagernefs  to  preferve  our- 
felves,  too  little  regard  will  be  paid  to  thofe  whofe 
fituation  claims  our  firft  attention,  and  whom  we 
might  comfort,  or  even  preferve,  without  injury 
to  ourfclves.  Inftead  of  confining  the  difealed 
and  their  friends  to  peftilential  corners,  let  them  be 
advifed  to  quit  them  ; and  let  a mark  be  placed  on 
fuch  empty  houfes,  or  deferted  diftridts. 

In  this  climate  fuch  a calamity  has  ufually  hap- 
pened at  a leafon,  when  many  of  the  wealthy 
have  left  the  town.  Such  as  have  remained  will 
be  anxious  to  abandon  a city,  the  peftilential  parts 
of  which  they  will  multiply  according  to  their 
fears.  Many  of  the  wifeft  owners  of  large  man- 
fions,  which  they  have  deferted,  will  leave  the 
principal  floors  under  the  direction  of  difcreet  or 
perhaps  authorifed  managers,  who  will  remove 
the  more  delicate  furniture,  and  fecure  it  under 
feal  in  the  upper  ftories.  But  before  fuch  a boon 
is  accepted,  every  untenanted  houfe  will  be  occu- 
pied as  a receptacle  for  thofe  who  are  prevailed 
upon  to  quit  a peftilential  diftridt.  In  a few  days 
all  the  terror,  and  with  it  all  the  barbarities  which 
have  difgraced  former  vifltations  may  ceafe,  or 
perhaps  they  will  never  exift.  None  will  be  forced 
into  peft  houfes,  where  they  and  their  attendants 
muft  contend  with  hofpital  fever  as  well  as  plague 
A change  of  atmofphere  will  be  anxiously  looked 
for ; daily  reports  will  be  made ; and  as  foon 
as  it  can  be  done  with  fafety,  the  houfes  in  heal- 
thy 
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thy  diftritfts,  occupied  by  fugitives  from  peftilen- 
tial  quarters,  will  be  cleared,  if  neceffary,  by  ma- 
gifterial  authority ; proper  indemnities  made  ; and 
each  will  return  to  his  habitation,  fooner  or  later, 
as  he  may  be  fatisfied  that  it  can  be  accomplifhed 
with  fafety. 

This  return,  however,  of  the  wealthy  fhould 
not  be  too  early.  The  feafon  immediately  after  a 
plague  feafon  is  ufually  abundant  in  other  difeafes ; 
nor  is  it  certain  that  enough  of  the  peftilential  at- 
mofphere  may  not  remain  to  affiedt  thole  who 
have  been  breathing  a purer  air.  If  the  town 
houfes  of  the  wealthy  were  to  be  deferted  for  the 
whole  of  the  fucceeding  fummer,  and  during  that 
period  were  to  undergo  painting  and  white-wafh- 
ing,  the  inconvenience  would  be  trifling,  compar- 
ed with  the  benefit  afforded.  The  expence  fhould 
be  defrayed  by  the  public,  if  the  owners  re- 
quire it. 

If  it  fhould  be  afked.  Where  are  the  officers 
to  be  found  for  thefe  purpofes  ? The  anfwer  is 
ready.  As  foon  as  the  bufinefs  becomes  in  a train 
of  organization,  all  difficulties  would  ceafe.  The 
firft  beginning  mull  be  with  the  medical  men, 
who  will  each  remain  at  his  poll,  and  whofe  pre- 
fence will  give  courage  to  the  magiftracy.  None 
will  encounter  new  dangers.  Each  will  report  the 
Hate  of  his  own  diftridl ; and  thofe  who  are  fixed 
in  parts  which  prove  to  be  peftilential  by  the  num- 
bers feized,  will  only  remain  until  the  other  inha- 
bitants 
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bitants  are  advifed  to,  and  have  the  means  of,  re- 
moving all'o. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  proper  mode  of  meeting 
this  dreadful  calamity,  fliould  it  ever  occur.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  us  confider  the  magnitude  of 
the  queftion,  and  learn  all  that  can  be  taught  by 
the  misfortunes  of  others.  Let  proper  means  be 
inftituted  of  afcertaining  where  it  can  be  belt  known, 
the  progjefs  of  the  difeale,  to  what  we  are  to  im- 
pute the  indifference  of  thofe  who  feem  molt  ex- 
poled  to  it,  and  above  all,  to  what  we  are  to  im- 
pute their  efcape. 

Before  I take  my  leave  of  plague,  it  is  necef- 
iary  to  anfwer  one  queffion,  which  for  the  fake  of 
order,  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed.  How,  it  may 
be  faid,  are  the  villages  infedted,  if  not  by  the  re- 
ception of  peffilential  fubjedts  ? This  is  not  fo 
eafily  anfwered  in  England,  becaufe  we  cannot 
fo  eafily  afcertain  what  was  the  condition  of  our 
villages  a cefitury  and  half  ago.  From  the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  country,  we  may  con- 
ceive them  to  have  been  very  different  from  what 
we  now  fee.  As  to  the  villages  in  peffilential 
countries,  we  have  proof  enough,  that  they  are 
the  proper  nidus  of  peftilence.  Dr.  Rufiel  in- 
forms us,  that  in  Syria  and  Cyprus  the  villages 
are  £<  like  the  ICaifarias  within  the  city,  which  are 
inhabited  hy  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  in  which 
the  contagion  fpreads  with  great,  fury.” 

D wring  the  iaft  vifitation,  every  town  within 
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twenty  miles  of  London  was  more  or  lefs  infected; 
and  moft  of  the  principal  towns  in  England,  be- 
lides  fome  parts  of  Ireland.*  Yet  Oxford,  w'hich 
was  previously  drained  and  cleanfed,  efcaped, 
though  the  court  removed  thither  ; and  no  precau- 
tions that  I can  find,  were  ufed  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduftion  of  contagion  from  London,  f 

Thus,  in  all  the  difeafes  which  depend  on  the  at- 
mofphere,  whether  at  particular  feafons  or  other- 
wife,  it  is  certain  that  their  frequency  and  violence 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  human  race  is 
congregated.  In  moft  of  them,  free  ventilation 
and  cleanlinefs,  if  not  a certain,  is  at  leaft  a con- 
fiderable  prefervative.  In  all,  an  improved  diet, 
cloathing,  fufficient  fuel,  the  abfence  of  deje&ion, 
and  the  profpeff  of  an  improved  condition,  are 
the  means  of  prevention,  or  of  cure.  It  is  highly 
fatisfacftory,  that  all  thefe  are  progreffively  increaf- 
ing  among  us  ; and  we  may,  without  indulging  any 
romantic  opinions,  look  forward,  if  not  to  the  en- 
tire extinftion  of  the  difeafes  enumerated,  at  lealt 
to  the  continuance  of  their  gradual  diminution. 
Whgt  is  ftill  more  agreeable  is,  that  this  diminu- 
tion has  been  hitherto  brought  about,  and  muff  be 
increafed,  by  our  improvement  in  all  thofe  focial 
virtues  which  the  philofophy  of  the  ancients  in- 
culcated. 


* Ileberdcn,  p.  80. 

f At  this  time  the  first  gazettes  were  published,  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  during  the  greatest  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease. no  notice  of  it  occurs. 
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culcated,  and  without  which,  every  religious  pro- 
feflion  would  not  merely  be  fufpebted,  but  be 
held  in  abhorrence. 

Another  fliort  remark.  It  has  been  obfcrved 
before,  that  thofe  who  attempt  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  are  faid  to  be  fometimes 
lo  inquifitive  into  their  habits,  as  not  only  to  lef- 
len  the  value  of  their  charities,  but  to  deterio- 
rate the  moral  characters  of  thofe  whom  they  wifh. 
to  aflift.  Without  inquiring  into  a fubject  fo- 
reign to  our  prefent  bufinefs,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  thofe  who  are  accultomed  to  a pure  air* 
may  find  the  inconvenience  of  too  clofe  an  inter- 
courfe  with  others,  who  have  long  remained  under 
diftrefs,  yet  fhow  no  particular  fymptoms  of  dif- 
eafe.  Nor  is  there  any  reafon  why  thofe  whole 
fituation  is  fuch  as  to  afford  all  the  bleffings  of 
life,  Ihould  wantonly  endanger  their  health,  where 
no  particular  office  or  profefiion  requires  it.  They 
may  find  almoners  who  are  more  accuftomed  to 
breathe  a tainted  atmofphere,  and  the  little  they 
know  of  the  habits  of  fuch  as  they  wifh  to  relieve, 
renders  them  often  incompetent  to  do  more  than 
to  furnifh  the  means.  Nothing  that  has  been  faid, 
fhould  render  us  inattentive  to  the  great  objecft 

of  all  good  men,  the  melioration  of  the  human 

* 

tacc.  This  is  not  only  the  wifh,  but  the  labour  of 
a much  greater  number  of  individuals,  than  thofe 
believe,  who  fee  only  the  exterior  Hate  of  fociety. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

0<i  THE  MEANS  OF  EXTERMINATING  CONTAGIONS. 

V 

In  the  lafl  Chapter  we  have  feen  that  to  improve 
the  moral  character,  to  cultivate  all  the  focial  duties, 
to  render  our  fellow  creatures  as  well  as  ourfelves 
happier  and  better,  are  the  means  of  ldTening  the 
effedts  of  feme  epidemics,  and  of  exterminating, 
others.  What  is  Hill  more  confolatory,  we  have 
been  able  to  eflimate  the  progrefs  of  improvement 
in  the  Hate  of  fociety  by  the  diminilhed  effedts  of 
fueh  epidemics. 

At  the  fame  time,  we  have  witneffed  a melan- 
choly increafe  of  mortality  from  the  contagions. 
This  is  enough  to  ffrow,  that  the  means  purlued 
for  the  extermination  of  one  ciafs,  are  at  leaH  in- 
fufficient,  though  they  may  not  be  inapplicable  in 
the  others. 

Of  the  contagions,  I have  feledted  fmall-pox, 
measles,  and  fcarlet  fever.  Thefe  are  univerfally 
admitted  to  be  contagious,  and  thefe  we  ffiall  fee 
have  greatly  increafed  in  mortality.  This  will  fur- 
prife  us  the  lefs,  when  we  refledt  on  what  was  re- 
marked, whilH  confidering  the  impofTibility  of  al- 
ways guarding  ourfelves  againff  the  effedt  of  that 
infedtious  atmofphere,  which  induces  holpital  fe- 
ver. This  fever,  we  faw,  might  be  excited  by  the 
vitiated  air  of  a hofpital  or  piifon,  inhaled  on  the- 
fpot,  or  conveyed  in  tire  clothes  or  other  fub- 
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(lances  imbued  with  it.  The  fame  is  well  alcer- 
tained  of  the  contagions.  But  the  fever  from  the 
infectious  air  of  hofpitals  or  prifons,  does  not  ren- 
der the  patient  infectious  j confequently,  by  clean - 
linefs  and  ventilation,  even  the  nurfes  are  fecured 
from  any  danger.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  con- 
tagions, the  patient  is  himfelf  contagious ; and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  contagious  pro- 
perty is  diffufed  further,  or  retains  its  influence  to 
a greater  diftance,  in  proportion  as  the  atmofphere 
is  more  free  from  other  impurities.  W e have  feen 
that  during  the  lafl  plague,  when  not  only  London, 
but  all  the  great  towns  and  many  of  the  villages  were 
infeCted,  Oxford  remained  fo  free  that  the  court, 
the  parliament,  and  feflions  were  removed  thither. 
Dr.  Plott,  author  of  the  hiftory  of  Oxford- 
(hire,  very  reafonably  imputes  this  exemption  to 
the  draining  and  greater  cleanlinefs  of  that  city. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  Oxford  was  confidercd  as 
more  troubled  with  fmall-pox  in  proportion  to 
its  fecurity  from  other  epidemics.  The  learned 
author  concludes  his  anfwer  to  this  accufation 
againft  his  favorite  fpot  in  thefe  words.  « But 
admit  the  objeClion  be  truly  made,  and  that 
Oxford  is  more  fubjeCl  to  fmall-pox  than  any  of 
the  neighbouring  cities,  yet  if  by  fo  much  the  lefs 
we  feel  the  rage  of  the  plague,  I think  the  edge 
of  the  charge  is  fufficiently  rebutted.” 

When  we  coivje  to  confider  the  means  of  exter- 
minating fmall-pox,  we  fhall  find  many  other  in- 
fiances  in  which  this  opinion  U (I rengtheneT  But 
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the  contagion  of  fmall-pox  is  now  a complicated 
fubjedt,  comprehending  a variety  of  queftions. 
We  fhall,  therefore,  commence  our  inquiry  with 
fcarlet  fever,  a difeafe  which  has  never  been  inocu- 
lated, and  the  ravages  of  which,  in  England  at 
leaft,  appear  of  modern  date. 


OF  THE  MEANS  OF  LESSENING  THE  MORTALITY  FROM 

SCARLET  FEVER. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  fcarlet  fever  is 
in  the  bills  of  mortality  included  under  the  general 
term  of  fever,  and  alfo  of  how  little  account  it  was 
made  by  Morton. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Eflays,  we  have  an 
account  of  fcarlet  fever,  when  epidemic  in  New 
England.  Cf  Itfeized,  fays  Dr.  Douglas,  half  the 
inhabitants,  and  killed  one  in  35.  In  fome  places 
one-fixth,  one-fourth,  or  one-third  died  of  the 
fick.  There  is  no  certainty  how  the  difeafe  arrived 
there,  but  Dr.  Willan  conjedtures  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  it  was  conveyed  from  fliips  cleared 
out  at  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  or  fome  other  of  our 
fouthern  ports.  Mr.  Colden  remarks,  that  the  dif- 
eafe firft  appeared  at  KLogslande,  an  inland  town. 
It  gradually  fpread  from  thence  weftward  over  all 
(he  colonies  of  North  America ; was  two  years 
in  Hudfon’s  river,  and  fome  time  before  it  paffed 
that  river,  its  firft  appearance  being  in  places  to 
which  the  New  England  traders  reforted,  or 
through  which  they  travelled. 

Dr.  Huxham  defcribes  its  ravages  in  the  Weft 
pf  England  in  1734.  Dr.  Fothergill’s  account  is 
~ ' well 
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well  known  to  mod,  and  many  of  my  readers  will 
recollect  when,  after  the  death  of  die  Pelhams  and 
another  family,  that  every  one  with  a fore  throat  was 
alarmed  for  himfelf,  and  regarded  with  fome  fufpi- 
cion  by  others.  But  the  ravages  were  molt  confi- 
derable  in  the  country.  Dr.  Cotton  of  St.  Alban’s, 
fays,  “ Many  parifhes  have  felt  its  cruelty,  and 
whole  families  of  children  (whence  its  contagious 
nature  is  too  evident)  have  by  its  fuccefflve  attacks 
been  fwept  off.  Few,  very  few  efcaped.” 

Our  fettlements  in  N.  A.  fays  Dr.  Willan,  fuf- 
fered  dreadfully  by  it  between  1746  and  1760* 
*f  Like  mod  new  difeafes,  fays  Mr.  Kearsley  of 
Philadelphia,  till  their  conftitution  is  underftood,  it 
fwept  away  all  before  it : it  baffled  every  attempt 
to  flop  its  progrefs,  and  feemed  by  its  dire  effects 
to  be  more  like  the  drawn  fword  of  vengeance,  to 
flop  the  growth  of  the  colonies,  than  the  natural 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe ; whole  villages  were  depo- 
pulated, and  parents  were  left  to  bewail  the  lols  of 
their  innocent  offspring.” 

Dr.  Withering,  though  he  does  not  afcertain  the 
proportion  of  fatal  cafes,  gives  a defcription  fuffi- 
ciently  tragical  to  fhow  the  horrors  of  this  epidemie 
during  an  unfavourable  feafon.  Dr.  Johnlon’s  ac- 
count is  very  fimilar.  Dr.  Clarke  of  Newcaflle, 
flates  the  number  of  malignant  cafes  as  one  in 
twenty  at  the  lowed. 

This  is  enough  to  fhow  the  ravages  of  a conta- 
gion of  no  great  antiquity,  when  it  becomes  epide- 
mic under  a formidable  type.  If  its  faiajitv  has  of 
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k£e  years  been  lefs,  its  univerfality  has  certainly  not 
ieffenecj. 

But  it  is  time  to  confide r how  we  are  to  protect 
ourfelves  from  thefe  dreadful  calamities,  which  arc 
not  to  be  avoided  by  the  general  means  that  are 
efficacious  in  the  other  epidemics. 

The  only  means  that  remain,  are  the  preventing 
the  introduction  of  difeafed  fubjeCts,  or  of  fub- 
ilances  imbued  with  contagion.  We  have  feen  the 
difficulty  of  this,  becaufe  there  are  no  means  by 
which  we  can  afcertain  the  prefence  of  fuch  a con- 
tagion ; and  when  it  occurs  in  London,  it  is  feidom 
that  we  can  trace  the  fource.  The  next  ftep, 
therefore,  muft  be  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  con- 
tagion, whenever  the  difeafe  appears.  This  can 
©nly  be  done  by  the  reparation  of  the  fick  from  thq 
reft  of  the  community.  The  difficulty  of  this  in  a 
large  city  is  obvious,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  af- 
certain the  numbers  who  may  be  affeCted  before  the 
event  is  publicly  known,  and  ftill  lefs  the  numbers, 
who  having  been  expofed,  may  ffiow  the  difeafe 
after  a certain  time.  No  attempts,  therefore*  have 
hitherto  been  made  in  London  towards  the  repara- 
tion of  thofe  affeCted  by  any  of  the  above  mention- 
ed contagions.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  aN 
tempt  is  impracticable. 

The  late  Tiffioo  Lama,  we  are  told,  when 
the  fmall-pox  broke  out  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  immenfe  monaftery  in  which  his  palace  is  con- 
tained, removed  his  court ; and  the  capital  Teffioo 
Loombo  remained  three  years  without  inhabitants, 
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that  it  might  be  no  longer  contagious  ” * By  all 
thele  cautions,  the  Lama  remained  free  from  the 
fmall-pox  till  the  age  of  46.  At  that  time  he  made 
a vifit  to  China,  whofe  emperor,  anxious  to  pay 
him  divine  honours,  made  a grand  entertainment 
for  him  in  the  Garden  of  Gardens.  Soon  after  this, 
the  Lama  was  feized  with  fmall-pox  and  died.f 
From  this  and  many  other  well  known  events,  it 
is  evident,  that  though  it  is  importable  always  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  a contagion,  and  the 
confequent  death  of  a certain  number  of  individu- 
als, before  the  officers  of  health  are  alarmed,  vet 
that  the  greater  part  of  a community  may  be  pre* 
ferved  from  fuch  difeafes  as  long  as  they  fubmit  to 
remain  in  the  place  of  their  nativity,  or  quit  it  only 
when  directed  by  the  magiftracy.  But  continual 
alarm  is  to  mod  minds  more  painful  than  temporary 
fuffering,  or  even  than  palling  through  a certain 
danger  for  future  fecurity.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
eftimate  the  whole  queftion,  we  ltjuft  confider  the 
Fate  of  the  perfon  before  and  after  he  has  acquired 
fuch  a fecurity.  This  cannot  be  done  without  con- 
fidcring  the  quantum  of  danger  with  which  he  is 
threatened,  the  chances  of  efcape  from  the  effeC? 
of  the  means  by  which  he  gains  his  future  fecurity, 
and  the  advantages  he  derives  from  it.  In  doing 
this,  I fliall  firF  confine  myfelf  to  fcarlet  fever  for 
Fie  reafons  before  mentioned,  and  becaufe  the  fub- 
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ject  has  been  fo  recently  canvafied  by  very  able 
hands. 

<f  Influenced  by  a conflderation  of  thefe  circum- 
Ilances,”  (the  contagious  nature  of  fcarlet  fever) 
fays  the  fame  ingenious  writer,  to  whom  I am  fo 
much  indebted  in  this  inquiry,  ct  ought  we  no  t to 
employ  all  the  means  in  our  power,  and  efpecially 
fuch  as  have  been  found  fuccefsful  againft  other 
contagions,  to  eradicate  from  our  country  this  infi- 
dious,  molt  virulent,  and  definitive  difeafe  ? It 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  known  among  us  more 
than  150  years,  for  Sydenham  and  Morton  are  the 
firfl  Enerlifh  writers  who  mention  it.  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald,  phyfician  to  King  Charles  the  Second  for 
Scotland,  fays,  in  the  year  1680,  this  difeafe  had 
appeared  fo  lately  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  fo  little 
underflood,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  give  any 
©bfervations  on  the  theory  of  it,  nor  on  the  method 
of  treatment.  c Inter  multos  morbos,  qui  huic 
ste-culo  originem  debent,  nuperrime  Febris  obfer- 
vata  efl  quae  Scarlatina  dicitur  a coccineo  colore* 
cuo  cutis  fere  univerfa  tingitur.  Hujus  morbi  non 
ita  frequentes  obfervationes  funt,  ut  inde  accurata 
ejus  theoria  tradi,  et  curandi  methodus  extrui  po- 
tent.— PaucifTimi  verb  ex  hac  febre  mortui  funt/ 
€c  Before  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century,  it  had 
made  its  appearance  in  every  populous  town  of 
North  Britain,  as  well  as  England,  and  had  ex- 
tended throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland. 
There  are,  however,  in  different  quarters  of  the 
united  kingdom,  fume  diflridls  remote  from  any 
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confiderable  town,  and  feveral  fmall  islands,  which 
have  not  been  vifited  by  the  difeafe,  if  we  can  trull 
to  the  memories  or  traditions  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  above  circumftance  affords  a proof  that  the 
Scarlet  Fever  does  not  arife  fpontaneously  in  our 
climate  (fee  page  284,)  and  that  when  produced, 
it  is  not  communicable  to  any  great  extent  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmofphere,  as  was  formerly 
fuppofed.  Our  endeavours  to  fupprefs  it  will  be 
fecilitated  by  the  knowledge  we  at  prefent  poflefs 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  diffufed.  Not  only 
the  perlpiration  and  breath  of  perfons  affedted  with 
the  fever  communicate  it  to  their  attendants  and  vi- 
fitors,  but  the  clothes,  bedding,  and  furniture  in 
the  apartments  of  the  fick,  are  for  fome  weeks  ca- 
pable of  infecting  tliofe  who  handle  or  ufe  them. 
Infedtion  is  like  wife  retained  in  carriages  employed 
to  convey  the  fick  and  convalelcents,  their  nurfes, 
or  relatives.  Since  there  is  not  on  this  head  any 
reftraint  by  law,  and  but  little  from  private  feeling, 
fome  hundreds  arc  annually  infedted  by  hackney- 
coaches,  llages,  ledans,  and  hired  carriages.  Dr. 
Fothergill  (page  28)  remarks,  that  the  ulcerated 
Sore-throat,  in  1746',  began  at  c Bow,  Green- 
wich, and  adjacent  places,  feeming  to  fpread  from 
the  river  fide  weftward  over  the  whole  city.’  As 
the  difeafe  took  the  fame  courfe,  when  it  was  epi- 
demical in  1786  (fee  above,  p.  262,)  fome  phyfi- 
cians  have  thought  that  the  Scarlatina  was,  on  both 
occafions,  introduced  by  means  of  infedted  goods 
brought  from  abroad.  The  difeafe  may  have  been 
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fometimes  thus  imported ; but  when  it  appears  in 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  metropolis,  it  will  be  more 
frequently  found  to  have  originated  from  the  large 
repofitories  of  old  clothes  near  the  Tower,  Eall 
Smithfield,  and  Ratcliffe  Highway.”  * 

In  anfwer  to  this,  we  muft  firft  inquire,  which  of 
the  contagions  have  we  fucceeded  in  eradicating 
from  this  country  ? and  how  we  are  to  afcertain 
the  extent  to  which  a contagion  is  communicable, 
when  we  are  in  doubt  concerning  its  fource,  as  of- 
ten as  it  becomes  epidemic,  and  when  we  find  it 
fpread  in  the  manner  defcribed  in  the  above  extra#  ? 
But  it  may  be  afked,  fuppofing  we  have  not  eradi- 
cated any  contagion,  is  that  any  reafon  why  we 
Ihould  never  attempt  it  ? It  is  admitted  that  the 
difeafe  is  only  kept  up  by  its  own  contagion,  con- 
veyed in  fome  form.  What  then  are  the  means  of 
prevention  ? Are  thofe  fufiicient  which  have  been 
hitherto  propofed  ? The  fame  author  gives  us  the 
account  of  one  attempt. 

“ At  Ackworth,  in  the  feminary  founded  and 
fupported  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  fcarlatina 
in  1803  affeCted  171  perfons,  and  continued  there 
upwards  of  four  months,  although  the  greateft  ex- 
ertions were  made  to  arreft  its  progrefs  by  keeping 
the  infeCted  feparate  from  the  reft,  and  alfo  by 
ftriCfc  attention  to  ventilation,  and  to  cleanlinefs 
throughout  the  houfe.  Dr.  Binns’s  account  of  the 
introduction  of  this  virulent  complaint  among  the 
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fcholars,  and  of  die  difficulty  of  eradicating  it, 
cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  both  to  medical  read- 
ers, and  to  thole  who  are  intcrefted  in  the  prof- 
perity  of  academies.” 

This  account  is  certainly  interefting,  inafmuch 
as  it  teaches  us  not  how  the  difeale  is  to  be  avoided, 
but  how  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  it  is  to  avoid 
it.  The  contagion  was  introduced  by  means 
which  never  were  difcovered,  and  the  conjedlures 
concerning  which,  are  unfatisfadtory  to  Dr.  Binns 
who  offers  them.  The  children  who  remained  in 
the  feminary  amounted  to  £16;  of  thefe,  184  were 
affedled.  This  is  a larger  proportion  than  is  ufu- 
ally  found  fufceptible  of  fcarlet  fever  in  a given 
place  where  fome  whole  families  fuffer.  The  mor- 
tality was  7,  which  is  not  a fmall  proportion,  as 
the  difeafe  has  lately  appeared.  Every  means  of 
reparation  and  fumigation  were  ufed : means  which 
in  other  places  have  been  found  fuccefsful. 

“ If,  fays  Dr.  Willan,  infedled  clothing  remain 
for  fome  weeks  in  a full  clofe  room,  or  looked  up 
in  chefts,  and  fold  during  an  unhealthy  feafon,  not 
only  the  wearers,  but  all  who  have  intercourfe  with 
them,  are  prefently  infedled,  and  contribute  to 
fpread  the  difeafe.” — <e  During  the  laid  year  of  my 
attendance  at  the  Public  Diipenfary,  continues  the 
fame  accurate  writer,  I had  reajon  to  think  that  a 
family  in  Wild  Street,  Lincoln’*  Inn  Fields,  v/as 
int cored  with  fcarlatina  maligna,  by  clothes  bought 
in  Monmouth  Street.  More  than  50  perfons  in 
the  adjoining  Houfes  were  loon  affedled  with  the 
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difeafe,  which  afterwards  traverfed  Drury  Lane, 
and  fpread  by  Long  Acre,  and  the  ftreets  connect- 
ed with  it,  through  feveral  parifhes  in  Weftminfter. 
Infection  is  principally  conveyed  at  day  fchoois, 
which  we  obferve  in  almoft  every  ftreet.  They 
are  much  crowded,  ill  ventilated,  and  open  to 
children  without  reftriCtion,  and  without  inquiry 
into  the  health  of  families  from  which  they  come. 
Some  effective  reftriCtions  are,  however,  neceflary 
with  refpeCt  to  thefe  and  other  fources  of  difeafe 
above  mentioned,  which,  although  they  benefit  in- 
dividuals, endanger  the  lives  of  thoufands.”  * 

This  extraCt,  joined  to  the  account  of  the  hifto- 
ry  of  fcarlatina  at  Ackworth,  is  enough  to  fhow 
the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  that 
difeafe,  of  afcertaining  the  fource  from  which  it  is 
introduced,  and  of  arrefting  its  progrefs  afterwards. 
The  inforcing  of  reftriCtions  on  the  fale  of  clothes, 
and  on  the  government  of  day  fchoois,  though  cer- 
tainly not  inconfiflent  with  civil  liberty,  when  their 
objeCt  is  the  prelervation  of  lives,  rnuft  at  leaft  be 
confidered  as  difficult  undertakings.  Till  thefe  and 
much  more  are  accomplifhed,  every  parent,  huf- 
band,  or  wife,  muft  feel  uneafy  for  fuch  of  their 
connections  as  have  not  paffed  through  a difeafe 
which,  to  ufe  the  language  of  the  fame  ingenious 
author,  has  fo  long  been  the  bane  of  “ fchoois  and 
academies,  which  has  blafted  the  hopes  of  many- 
noble  houfes,  and  which  in  thoufands  of  families. 


* Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  39 1 et  seq. 
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by  fuddenly  deftroyinga  numerous  progeny,  has 
configned  the  deftitute  parents  to  anguiih  and  de- 
fpair.” 

When  we  hear  of  fcarlet  fever  in  a family,  or  in 
a neighbourhood,  a temporary  removal  is  fome- 
times  propofed,  and  often  with  fuccefs.  It  is  rare- 
ly confidered,  that  the  parties  thus  removed,  ftili 
continue  liable  to  the  difeafe  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  or  till  they  have  paired  through  it.  Nor 
is  it  thought  worth  inquiring,  whether  the  feafonat 
which  they  fly  from  the  contagion,  is  not  the  moft 
defirable  in  which  they  can  expofe  themfelves  to  it ; 
or,  if  females,  whether  their  prefent  fecurity  may 
not  render  the  moft  interefting  period  of  their  fu- 
ture lives,  the  moft  melancholy  to  their  furviving 
friends. 

All  this  may  found  threatening  language  j but 
after  an  anxious  inquiry,  fuch,  and  ftronger,  if  I 
could  ufe  it,  appears  neceflary,  to  roufe  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  a juft  conlideration  of  the  laws 
of  contagions. 

We  have  feen  by  the  extrads  I have  produced, 
chiefly  from  Dr.  Willan,  how  fatal  fcarlatina  has 
proved,  when  epidemic  under  an  unfavourable 
form.  This  is  enough  to  fhow  that  thofe  who  are 
attacked,  or  who  are  even  liable  to  be  attacked  at 
fuch  periods,  have  every  thing  to  apprehend.  Nor 
have  we  any  means  of  afcertaining  with  certainty 
when  to  exped  fuch  periods,  nor  of  avoiding  their 
effeds. 


If 
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If  we  impute  the  prefentmild  form  of  fcarlet  fe- 
ver entirely  to  an  improved  mode  of  treatment, 
we  fhall,  I fear,  be  greatly  deceived.  When  the 
difeafe  was  fo  new  in  Edinburgh,  that  Dr.  Sibbald 
acknowledged  the  difficulty  of  forming  a Theory 
concerning  its  nature  or  mode  of  treatment,  very 
few,  he  tells  us,  died ; and  every  honeft  practi- 
tioner will  acknowledge  the  cafes  he  has  feen,  even 
in  thefe  days,  which  were  marked  with  fatality  from 
their  outfet.  By  the  fame  writer,  to  whom  I have 
been  fo  much  indebted,*  by  every  other  authority, 
from  events  with  which  few  families  are  entirely 
unacquainted,  we  learn  not  only  that  the  difeafe 
has  frequently  attacked  lying-in  ladies,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  higher  and  middling  clafs,  but  that 

when  it  does  occur  under  fuch  circumftances,  the 

/ 

chance  of  efcape  is  very  low  indeed  both  to  mother 
and  child  ! This  impreffion  has  by  many  events 
been  fo  ftrong  on  my  mind,  that  I rarely  hear  of 
the  nuptials  of  a young  friend,  without  an  anxiety 
to  know  whether  fhe  has  palled  through  the  fcarlet 
fever  ! 1 1 is  not  neceffary  to  mark  the  various 

fources  by  which  this  contagion  may  be  introduced 
at  fuch  a time  ; but  when  the  event  has  occurred  at 
a remote  manfion  in  the  country,  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  fufpeCt  the  paraphernalia  for  thefe  occafions, 
prepared,  perhaps,  in  the  habitations  of  poverty, 
and  firft  aired  in  the  lying-in  chamber.  Whatever 

the 

t' 

'*  Dr.  Will  m,  on  Diseases  of  London  and  Description  of 
Cutaneous  Diseases. 
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the  caufe  may  be,  the  effed  at  fuch  a period  is  too 
well  known. 

By  this  time,  I truft,  the  reader  is  convinced  of 
the  difficulty  of  escaping  fcarlet  fever,  and  the  dan- 
ger with  which  it  is  fometimes  attended  ; we  may 
therefore  proceed  to  the  queftion  of  prevention. 

Without  interfering  with  the  province  of  the  le- 
gislature, we  may  at  leaft  remark,  that  all  regulations 
which  are  not  univerfal,  and  enforced  with  indifcri- 
minate  feverity,  are  not  only  inconfiftent  with  the 
liberty  of  one  part  of  the  community,  but  danger- 
ous to  the  whole.  Whatever  flatters  us  with  fecu- 
rity,  without  enabling  us  to  judge  how  we  are  to 
eftimate  the  degree  of  fuch  fecurity,  only  leaves 
us  more  obnoxious  to  the  evil,  and  lefs  prepared 
for  it  when  it  arrives.  Should  the  fubjed  be 
taken  up  by  the  legislature,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
laws  will  be  enforced,  without  a patient  inquiry  in- 
to all  the  evidence  which  can  be  produced.  Till 
this  evidence  is  produced,  and  probably  till  mea- 
fures  are  purfued  in  confequence,  we  can  only 
judge  from  the  fads  before  us.  From  thefe  I am 
not  hardy  enough,  to  propofe  to  thofe  whofe  habits 
are  fuch  as  generally  prevail  in  this  country,  any 
other  fecurity  than  palling  through  the  difeafe.  It 
may  be  faid  that  many  efcape  through  life.  Many 
certainly  do;  but  much  fewer  than  are  generally 
believed,  becaufe  many  pafs  through  it  with  fymp- 
toms  fo  slight  as  not  to  be  fufpeded.  However 
this  may  be,  it  does  not  alter  the  queftion  of  fecuri- 
ty ; flnce  no  one  can  afcertain  his  own  want  of  fufcep- 
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ability  but  by  trial.  The  queftion  with  me  there- 
fore would  be,  how  we  fhall  pafs  through  the  dif* 
eafe  with  the  belt  profpeft  of  fafety,  and  thus  re- 
lieve ourfelves  from  danger,  and  our  friends  from 
anxiety  ? 

There  is  one  general  remark,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Willan,  namely,  that  “fcarlet  fe- 
ver exhibits  during  the  fummer  months,  a mild 
train  of  fymptoms,  foon  terminates  favourably, 
without  producing  any  material  affedlion  of  the 
throat.  For  lome  years  paft,  it  has  generally  been 
moft  virulent  in  the  months  of  Odtober  and  No- 
vember.”*— As  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year 
(179b)  advanced,  he  obferves,  <c  fcarlatina,  which 
is  now  extenfively  diffufed,  has  fince  the  beginning 
of  September  afiumed  its  more  malignant  and  dan- 
gerous form.” — fc  In  this  form  the  difeafe  ufually 
proves  fatal  to  infants  on  the  7th  or  8th  day.”f — * 
Again,  in  his  Report  for  November,  1799>  fcarlet 
fever  has  increafed  fince  the  laft  report,  both  in  ex- 
tent and  the  violence  of  its  fymptoms.” J And 
in  the  following  month,  fcarlatina  has  been  attended 
with  violent  fymptoms,  and  in  two  cafes  [out  of 
eight]  proved  fatal.  Without  offering  any  other 
authority,  it  may  be  taken  as  a law,  that  fcar- 
let fever,  though  frequently  very  general,  is  mild- 
eft  during  the  fummer  months.  As  the  winter 
approaches  it  is  more  feverej  a fharp  froft  pre- 
vents its  extenflon,  but  renders  the  difeafe  in  fub- 

je<5ts 
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jeds  previously  afFeded  much  more  dangerous, 
producing  gangrene,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms 
ufually  termed  putrid. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  every  thing  connected 
with  pathology,  there  is  always  fome  uncertainty. 
It  can  be  confidered  only  as  a general  law,  and  on 
a fubjed  fo  important  it  is  necelTary  to  leave  as 
little  as  pofilble  to  doubt  Or  conjecture.  Would 
it  not  be  defirable  that  the  managers  of  every 
public  feminary  fhould  publifh  weekly  reports  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  from  the  time  it  invades 
-their  eltablifhments,  regularly  figned  by  the  at- 
tending ^phylician  ? Of  the  weekly  bills  I fhall 
hereafter  have  more  to  fay.  It  is  a truly  lamenta- 
ble confideration,  that  on  a fubjed  of  fo  much 
importance;  we  fhould  derive  no  information  what- 
ever from  a fource  which,  if  not  authentic,  is  now 
the  only  eftablifhed  authority  w-e  can  produce. 
It  is  true  thofe  regiflers  might  be  improved,  but 
this  can  only  be  done  by  legislative  authority. 
Many  valuable  improvements  have  been  often  fug- 
gefted  by  men,  who  have  fpent  the  bell  part  of 
their  lives  on  thefe  important  inquiries.  Their  la- 
bours remain  hitherto  almoft  unnoticed,  but  ready 
to  furnifh  the  ground-work  of  our  future  plans. 

On  the  fubjed  of  extermination,  nothing  can 
With  fafety  be  urged,  till  we  have  fome  fads  to 
guide  us.  No  attempts  that  I know  of,  have  been 
made  towards  the  extermination  of  any  contagion, 
excepting  fmall-pox,*  The  inquiry  fhall  therefore 
b-e  referved,  till  we  come  to  the  confideration  of 
that  difeafe. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

« • 

OF  THE  MEANS  OF  LESSENING  THE  EFFECTS  07 
MEASLES,  AND  OF  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF 
EXTERMINATING  THE  DISEASE. 

JVlEASLES  are  generally  canfidered  more  dan- 
gerous in  their  fequel,  than  during  their  progrefs. 
If  this  is  really  the  cafe,  the  mortality  from  the 
difeafe  during  the  laft  year  muft  have  been  much 
more  alarming  than  it  appears.  The  number  of 
deaths  affigned  to  measles  for  that  period,  within 
the  bills  of  mortality,  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  1386. 
How  many  were  loft  in  the  fequel  by  injury  done  to 
the  conftitution  cannot  be  afeertairted.  Toeftimate 
the  numbers  who  paffed  through  the  difeafe  by 
the  proportion  of  deaths,  we  ftrall  take  the  greateft 
mortality  that  has  ever  been  afligned  in  the  metro- 
polis. From  one  to  three  in  a hundred  is  conft- 
dered  a large  proportion.  This  is  more  than  will 
' appear  by  the  practice  of  that  branch  of  the  pro- 
fefiion,  who  fee  the  moft  of  the  difeafe  in  common 
life.  However,  difpenfary  practice  fliows  a greater 
mortality  from  measles  among  the  poor,  than  is 
generally  known  or  fufpecled.  If  we  take  the 
higheft  average  of  three  in  a hundred,  on  the 
• wholey-Tt  will  follow,  that  no  Ids  than  46,200  per- 
fons  erfught  the  measles  during  the  year  1808, 
in  a population*  the  average  number  of  death*  in 
Mihich  is  not  quite  20,000, 

This 


This  mortality  from  measles  has  not  been  con- 
fined  to  London.  Accounts  from  many  parts  of 
the  country  are  fimilar ; our  intercourfe  with  the 
continent  is  not  fufficient  to  teach  us  the  refult  of 
regifters  in  Europe,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
difeafe  has  committed  great  ravages  in  St.  Helena 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whither  it  is  fup- 
po fed  to  have  been  conveyed  with  the  packet. 

The  mortality  from  the  measles  in  Madeira 
has  exceeded  any  thing  that  was  ever  heard  of 
from  that  caufe  in  the  fame  period.  In  Funchall 
alofie,  it  is  afcertained  that  700  people  died  of  it 
in  four  months.  The  population  of  that  city  was 
efti mated  with  fome  certainty  at  10,000  before  the 
flood,  which  deflroyed  more  than  200  perfons, 
and  nearly  a fourth  part  of  the  houfes.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  much 
increafed  fince  that  event,  though  the  re-building 
of  the  town  muft  proceed  slowly,  in  a country 
where  all  the  materials,  excepting  ftone,  are  pro- 
cured from  abroad.  Even  before  the  flood,  houfes 
were  fcarce ; the  emigrations  from  Lifbon,  the 
arrival  of  the  Englifh  troops,  the  refort  of  inva- 
lids, and  the  increafed  traffic,  muft  have  confined 
fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  have  not  the  means  of 
paying  extravagant  rents.  The  fatality  of  the 
difeafe  in  Funchall,  therefore,  may  be  very  much 
attributed  to  the  accumulation  of  fick,  by  the  hid- 
den invafion  of  a contagion,  to  which  the  inhabit- 
4nts  had  been  ftrangers  for  at  leaft  2 5 years.  That 
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this  has  been  a confiderable  caufe,  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  mortality  being  fo  great  among  the 
inferior  orders,  though  the  contagion  has  fpread 
through  every  clafs.  It  has  never  been  exactly 
afeertained  how  the  measles  were  firft  conveyed  to 
Madeira,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  baggage  of  the  foldiery  or  their  wives. 
From  the  time  of  its  firft  appearance,  it  fpread 
with  the  rapidity  before  mentioned  over  the  town, 
and  from  thence  over  the  whole  island.  It  is  faid 
no  where  to  have  ceafed  as  long  as  an  individual 
remained  liable  to  it.  Whether  this  is  ftricftly  true 
or  not,  cannot  be  eafily  afeertained : ' but  if  the 
number  of  deaths  is  corredtly  ftated,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Funchall  are  not  greatly  increafed, 
fuppofing  the  whole  to  have  gone  through  the 
difeafe,  the  mortality  will  be  found  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1 in  1 3 ! 

Admitting  fome  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  ac- 
counts, fuch  a vifitation  is  enough  to  keep  any 
town  on  its  guard,  againft  the  invafion  of  fuch  a 
contagion,  at  a feafon  when  they  are  leaft  prepared 
to  meet  it.  As  my  inquiries  are  confined  to  Lon- 
don, I fhall  not  pretend  to  fay  how  the  measles 
can  be  prevented  in  the  metropolis.  This  fub- 
je£t  muft  therefore  be  concluded  like  the  laft.  Pa- 
rents fhould  refledl  feriously,  whether  it  would 
not  be  fafer  to  expofe  their  children  to  the  measles 
after  a due  preparation  in  a mild  feafon,  than  let 
them  run  the  hazard  of  being  feized,  when  leaft 
fit  to  encounter  fo  uncertain  a complaint.  It 
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ihould  be  added,  however,  that  measles  do  not 
prove  lb  dangerous  to  pregnant  or  lying-in  wo- 
men, as  fcarlet  fever  or  fmall-pox. 

OF  THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  SMALL-POX. 

Of  all  the  contagions  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, fmall-pox  is  the  moll  marked.  It  is 
communicable  by  contact  of  the  fluid  formed 
in  the  difeafed  parts,  and  applied  to  a found  per- 
fon.  The  property  of  this  fluid  is  fuch,  that  when 
diluted  with  water  to  a degree  not  yet  afcertain- 
ed,  the  fmalleft  known  quantity  of  that  water  ap- 
plied to  the  broken  skin  of  a healthy  perfon  may 
excite  the  difeafc,  and  the  air  which  has  touched  a 
difeafed  perfon,  or  touched  the  matter  from  a difk 
eafed  perfon,  diffufed  to  a degree  and  conveyed  to 
a diflance  not  yet  afcertained,  may  excite  the  dif- 
eafe  in  a healthy  fubjedt  who  breathes  it.  Nor  is 
there  any  climate,  feafon,  or  Hate  of  the  atmo- 
iphere,  in  which  fmall-pox  may  not  be  communis 
cated.  Tike  the  other  contagions,  its  progrefs 
may  be  arrefted  by  the  prevalence  of  a different 
epidemic,  but  this,  in  many  inftances,  renders  it 
more  fatal  to  thofe  who  fuffer  from  it  at  fuch  times  ; 
and  if  the  power  of  the  contagion  fliould  exceed 
that  of  the  previous  epidemic,  the  mortality  is  truly 
horrible . 

It  may  be  neceflfary  to  explain  this  laft  pofition 
more  at  large. 

We  have  fcen  by  Dr.  Willan’s  remark,  that 
though  the  fetting-in  of  froft  will  check  the  ex- 
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tenlion  of  fcarlet  fever,  yet,  that  it  renders  it  much 
more  fatal  to  thofe  few  who  are  then  feized.  Sy- 
denhai  1 confidered  what  he  called  the  continued 
fever,  as  the  epidemic  of  winter,  by  which  it  is  e- 
vident,  he  meant  the  fever  from  infeftious  atmo- 
fphete  among  the  poor.  The  fame  author  remark- 
ed, that  “ in  thofe  years  in  which  fmall-pox  is  epi- 
demic and  mild,  it  ufualiy  begins  about  the  vernal 
equinox  j but  when  it  is  epidemic,  and  of  a danger- 
ous kind,  it  ufualiy  begins  in  the  month  of  Janua- 
ry, seizing  whole  families,  and  sparing  none  of  what 
age  or  sex  soever  they  he,  unless  they  have  already 
had  it .*  It  is  not  difficult  to  fee  the  caufe  of  this 
difference.  We  well  know  that  thofe  who  conti- 
nually breathe  the  atmofphere  of  accumulated  iick- 
nefs,  are  in  reduced  health,  though  they  may  not 
fhow  immediate  marks  of  fever.  Others  may  be 
eonvalefcent  from  fever  excited  by  a more  fudden 
expofure  to  the  fame  air.  Under  either  of  thefe 
conditions  the  conflitution  muft  be  very  unfit  to  en- 
counter fo  formidable  a diftemper  as  fmall-pox. 
The  fame  improvement  therefore,  which  we  have 
already  remarked  in  the  flate  of  fociety  in  London, 
•whilft  it  lias  rendered  the  contagions  more  univerfal, 
has  leflened  their  fatality,  compared  with  the  num- 
bers who  pafs  through  the  difeafe.  This  difference 
did  not  efcape  Dr.  Plott,  who  affures  us,  that  how- 
ever general  the  fmail-pox  may  be  in  Oxford, 

fince 
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fince  the  city  ha9  been  rendered  more  htaltliy,  fct 
the  difeafe  was  for  the  moft  part  mild. 

It  muft  however,  be  admitted,  that  this  mild^ 
nefs  is  only  comparative.  If  we  rarely  meet  with 
purple  fpots  or  univerfal  confluence  over  the  body, 
which  in  Sydenham’s  time  were  not  uncommon, 
we  meet  with  high  inflammation,  during  the  pro  - 
grefs,  or  in  confequence  of  which  the  patient  dies. 
But  (till  if  we  eftimate  the  increafed  prevalence  of 
this  difeafe  merely  by  the  increafed  number  of  its 
vi&ims,  we  fhould  greatly  under-rate  it. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  probably  have  al- 
ready exprefied  their  furprife,  that  whilft  fo  many 
attempts  have  been  made  at  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  difeafes,  whofe  contagion  is  at  lead 
doubtful,  small-pox,  and  other  well  afeertained 
contagions,  have  not  only  been  allowed  their  full 
range,  but  the  word  of  all  of  them  has  been  even 
invited  in  its  approaches.  I have  alieady  given  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  thefe  fuppofed  contagions  have 
either  never  aflailed  us,  or  have  ceafed  of  them- 
felves.  In  both  cafes  we  gave  the  credit  of  ef- 
cape  to  our  precautions  ; our  familiarity  with  fmall- 
pox  inducing  us  to  conflder  the  invafion  and 
fpreading  of  that  difeafe,  as  the  type  of  thefe  Jup- 
pofed  contagions. 

Still  it  may  be  afked,  if  the  conjeClures  of  our 
predeceflors  were  well  founded  relative  to  the  con- 
tagious property  of  fmall-pox,  and  if  they  were 
fenfible,  from  its  feverity  and  univerfality,  that  it 
was  the  moil  ddlru&ive  of  all  difeafes,  is  it  not 
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flrange  that  no  attempts  flhould  have  been  made  at 
its  extermination  ? Before  we  accufe  our  anceftors 
of  inattention,  would  it  not  be  right  to  expedt  pof- 
terity  to  inquire  how  we  have  fo  long  fubmitted  to 
measles  and  fcarlet  fever  ? The  firft  we  have  feen* 
has,  during  the  laft  year,  deftroyed  many  more 
than  fmall-pox,  and  the  latter  is  a continual  fource 
of  uneafinefs.  Which  of  us  does  not  recolledt  of- 
ten to  have  heard  a wifh  expreffed  that  measles 
could  be  inoculated  like  fmall-pox  ? Have  not 
fome  of  our  ableft  phyficians,  nay,  a celebrated 
fchool  of  medicine,  made  attempts  at  this  mode 
of  anticipating  that  difeafe  in  the  fame  happy  man- 
ner as  fmall-pox  was  anticipated  ? Yet  it  is  certain, 
that  measles  is  not  confidered  equally  univerfal  as 
the  fmall-pox,  and  to  make  a comparifon  between 
the  fatality  of  the  two  would  be  abfurd. 

The  only  mode  of  accounting  for  this  apparent 
inattention  to  exterminating  fmall-pox,  is  by  fup- 
pofing  either  that  thofe  who  had  the  moft  influence 
felt  themfelves  fecure,  and  were  indifferent  about 
the  rifing  generation,  or  elfe  that  they  conceived 
the  difeafe  unavoidable.  The  latter  is  not  only  the 
molt  candid  opinion,  but  was  certainly  encouraged 
by  the  faculty,  who  attempted  by  the  univerfality 
of  the  difeafe  to  account  for  its  contagious  property* 
and  its  invaflon  only  once  during  life. 

There  cannot  be  a more  remarkable  inffance 
than  the  above,  how  much  men  realon  from  the 
chain  of  events  immediately  under  their  own  eye. 
The  principal  medical  authors  are  ulually  the  inha- 
bitants 


bitants  of  very  large  towns ; the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  more  adtive  and  wealthy  part  of  the  com- 
munity, whofe  influence  over  the  public  opinion  is 
the  moft  extenfive.  Both  thefe  reafoned  juftly,  as 
far  as  related  to  the  fcenes  of  their  activity  or  reft- 
dence  j but  never  refledted  that  many,  perhaps  the 
greater  part,  of  the  inhabitants  of  villages  or  of 
confiderable  towns  not  fupported  by  commerce  or 
manufadtures,  paffed  their  lives  without  fuffenng 
the  difeafe.  It  was,  indeed,  a conftant  fource  of 
terror  in  thofe  places,  and  fome  provifion  was 
made,  not  I believe  enforced  by  law,  againft  its  ex- 
tenfion.  “ In  remote  fmall  towns,  fays  Dr.  Hay- 
garth,*  a peft.-houfe  has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed, 
where  the  difeafe  rarely  occurs,  and  where  it  infedts 
but  few,  and  thofe  principally  grown  perfons.  But 
in  large  towns,  where  the  difeafe  is  conftanily  frejent> 
almoft  all  the  poor  natives  are  infedted  whilft  chil- 
dren. If  an  infant  be  attacked  and  fent  to  the  peft- 
houfe,  the  feelings  of  the  mother  would  not  fuflfer 
it  to  go  alone  in  the  moft  arbitrary  government* 
If  flie  has  other  fmall  children,  they  would  perifh 
at  home  without  her  afliftance ; they  muft  there- 
fore go  to  the  peft-houfe  i unfurmountable  embar- 
rafments  would  arife  if  we  fuppofe  only  ten  fuch 
families  to  be  admitted  at  the  fame  time.”  That 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis had  the  difeafe  when  young,  may  be  fairly 
prefumed  from  the  very  few  inftances  we  have  on 
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record  of  perions  dying  of  the  difeafe  in  advanced 
age.  Their  principal  anxiety  was,  therefore,  for 
the  rifing  generation ; and  the  reflection  of  their 
danger,  as  it  appeared  to  them  unavoidable,  mull 
have  affeCted  them  in  proportion  as  they  valued 
the  lives  of  their  offspring,  whether  from  affeCtiou 
or  the  profpeCt  of  future  aggrandifement. 

OF  THE  EFFECTS  PRODUCED  ON  THE  PUBLIC  MIND,. 

AT  DIFJ  ERE  NT  PERIODS,  BY  SMALL-POX 
INOCULATION. 

It  is  univerfally  known,  that  this  practice  was 
firft  introduced  by  a lady  of  fafhion.  As  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  metropolis,  and  one  of  that  ckfs  of 
fociety  to  whom  the  preservation  of  their  offspring 
is  of  the*higheft  importance,  fhe  could  not  be  in- 
fenfible  to  the  advantages  of  inoculation.  So  little 
impreffed  was  Ihe  with  any  danger  of  fpreading  the 
difeafe,  that  her  only  apprehenfion  of  oppolitkm 
was  from  the  Faculty,  who,  lire  conceived,  might 
be  jealous  of  lofing  a lucrative  branch  of  their  pro- 
feffion.  When  the  art  was  yet  imperfectly  under- 
flood, the  royal  family,  who  are  the  firft  to  quit  the 
metropolis  on  the  appearance  of  the  plague,  were 
among  the  firft  to  Ihow  the  world  that  they  knew 
of  no  fecurity  againft  fmall-pox,  as  long  as  the  con- 
ftitution  was  fufceptible  of  its  influence.  But  even 
after  this  high  fanCtion,  the  abfurd  manner  in  which 
the  practice  was  conducted  for  fome  time,  retarded 
its  general  reception  in  London  ; and  a provincial 
practitioner  had  the  credit  of  firft  improving,  fo  as 
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to  render  it  popular.  The  Suttons  very  foon  efta- 
blifhed  houles  for  the  reception  of  their  patients ; 
but  this  feems  to  have  been  more  for  their  own  con- 
venience and  advantage,  than  for  the  protection  of 
the  public.  For  either  the  number  of  applicants, 
or  their  want  of  means,  was  foon  fufficient  to  pre- 
clude all  caution  ; or  elfe  a kind  of  general  confent 
rendered  it,  in  many  places,  unnecefiary. 

In  others  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  much  mif- 
chief  muft  have  been  done.  But  die  practice  was 
popular  with  thofe  who  had  the  moft  influence : nor 
were  thefe  confined  entirely  to  the  wealthy  ; all 
the  enterprizing  young  peafantry  of  both  fexes  felt 
themfelves  relieved  from  a certain  degree  of  capti- 
vity, by  having  pafied  through  the  fmall-pox,  with- 
out which  no  one  at  that  time  could  find  employ- 
ment in  the  metropolis,  nor  probably  in  any  of  the 
larger  towns.  In  the  midft  of  all  this,  complaints 
concerning  the  fpreading  of  the  difeafe  muft  have 
been  numerous.  Few  of  them,  however,  appear 
in  print,  and  thofe  few  are  only  among  fuch  as  op- 
pofed  the  praCtice  on  every  other  ground. 

At  length  Baron  Dimfdale,  who,  till  his  jour- 
ney to  St.  Peterfburgh,  had  been  a provincial  prac- 
titioner, propofed  a plan  for  a general  inoculation 
under  certain  reftriCtions.  At  that  time  fome  emi- 
nent phyficians  in  London  were  engaged  in  a dif- 
penfary  for  inoculating  the  poor  in  the  metropolis. 
This  of  courfe  produced  a controverfy,  during 
which,  one  of  the  difpenfary  phyficians  did  not 
fcruple  to  accufe  the  Baron  of  a wifli  to  engrofs 
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the  whole  of  inoculation  by  his  propofed  reltric- 
tions.  The  truth  feems,  that  in  this,  as  in  moil 
other  controverfies,  both  parties  were  right.  The 
Baron  reafoned  from  what  he  faw  in  a country 
town,  where  the  fmall-pox  appeared  only  occafion- 
ally,  and  the  phyfician,  from  the  metropolis,  which 
is  never  free  from  the  difcafe,  fo  that  no  one  is  fafe 
for  a moment  whilft  he  remains  liable  to  it. 

Whether  this  controverly  was  attended  to  by  the 
Britifli  public  I am  hardly  competent  to  judge ; 
but  on  the  continent,  the  volume  publifhed  by  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Paris  for  the  year  17BO, 
contains  a paper  on  the  fubjedt  from  ProfelTor  Rofe 
of  Modena.  In  this,  after  the  ProfelTor  enveighs 
violently  againft  fmall-pox  inoculation,  alferting  by 
authorities,  fomewhat  indeed  doubtful,  that  the' 
difeafe  had  deftroyed  more  at  Modena  fince  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  practice  than  before,  and 
concluding  with  the  fame  exprefilons  as  ufed  by  the 
learned  author  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
work.  Dix-huit  mille  hospiteaux  ont  detruit  la 
lepre  en  Europe.  Cette  partie  du  monde  n’a  qua- 
rantee  de  la  pefte  que  par  pratique  fevere  des  moy- 
ens  capables  d’arreter  la  communication,  & on  ne 
prend  aucune  precaution  contre  la  contagion  de  la 
petite  veroje  M.  R.  S.  P.  ann.  1777,  78,  p*  88. 
This  paper  palled  unnoticed,  as  far  as  can  be  col- 
ledled  from  the  memoirs,  and  the  faculty  of  Paris 
continued  to  encourage  inoculation  as  much  as  be- 
fore. 
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CHAP.  IX, 

©F  THE  FIRST  PROPOSALS  MADE  FOR  EXTERMI- 
NATING THE  SMALL-POX. 

-As  no  attempts  were  ever  publiffied  for  the  ex- 
termination of  fmall-pox  before  the  introduction 
of  inoculation,  we  may  prefume  that  what  every 
one  endeavoured  to  avoid,  but  found  no  fecurity 
from,  was  by  common  content  fubmitted  to,  like 
other  things,  for  which  there  appears  no  remedy* 
In  other  words,  as  we  fubmit  at  this  time  to  fear- 
let  fever  and  measles. 

In  the  year  1784,  Dr.  Haygarth,  at  Chefter, 
publiffied  his  ffift  “ Inquiry  how  to  prevent  the 
fmall-pox,  and  the  proceedings  of  a fociety  for  pro- 
moting general  inoculation  among  the  poor  at 
certain  periods,  and  preventing  the  natural  /mall -pyx 
in  Chester.”  His  propofals  were  not  only  bene- 
volent but  rational,  and  his  fuccefs  induced  him 
in  the  year  1793,  topublifh  ff  A plan  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  casual  fmall-pox  from  Great 
Britain.”  It  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  we  fhould 
moft  admire  his  candour,  diligence,  the  goodnefs 
of  his  intentions,  or  the  little  effeCt  he  produced  on 
the  public  mind.  The  mafs  of  correfpondence  he 
has  collected  will  for  ever  remain  a monument  of 
each,  and  prove  a valuable  accumulation  of  fiiCts 
as  often  as  the  fubjeCt  is  agitated.  His  firft  objeCt 
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was,  to  afcertaln  the  laws  of  the  fmall-pox  conta- 
gion ; senfible,  that  if  it  could  remain  aCtive  for 
a period  not  yet  determined  s be  conveyed  to  a 
diftance  not  yet  afcertained,  and  by  fubftances,  the 
circulation  of  which  could  not  be  reftrainedj  it 
would  be  too  bold  an  undertaking  to  leave  an  in- 
dividual, much  lefs  a nation,  liable  to  the  invafion 
of  fo  horrible  a malady.  To  gain  as  much  infor- 
mation as  pofflble,  he  fubmitted  his  MS.  to  the 
perufal  of  others  before  he  publifhed,  and  inftitut- 
ed  correfpondences  not  only  throughout  England, 
but  over  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America. 
‘Inftead  of  having  the  popular  voice  in  his  favour, 
he  had  to  contend  with  prejudices,  which  might 
have  daunted  fuch  perfeverance  as  his  own  in  a 
lefs  benevolent  caufe.  “ A phyfician  at  Plymouth 
aflerts,  that  fmall-pox  has  been  brought  from  Lon- 
don in  a periwig.  A medical  friend  at  Chefter, 
that  the  effluvia  might  be  infectious  for  thirty 
miles.”  In  a correfpondence  with  Dr.  Waterhoufe, 
we  hear  of  two  cafes  of  infection  from  periwigs. 
In  one  of  them,  a phyfician,  who  changed  all  the 
jrefl  of  his  apparel,  rode  fix  miles,  and  afterwards 
gave  the  difeafe  to  a perfon  in  a room  through 
which  he  only  pafied.  In  the  other,  the  contagion 
floated  acrofs  a river  1500  feet  broad,  and  affeCfc- 
ed  ten  out  of  twelve  carpenters  at  work  on  the  o- 
ther  fide.  A maid  fervant  was  infe&ed  by  wafliV 
ing  a floor  two  years  after  any  patient  with  fmall- 
pox  had  been  in  it.  Dr.  Haygarth  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  fliQWing  that  much  credulity  Is  required  in 
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believing  thefe  events,  which  may  be  more  readily 
explained  in  a variety  of  ways.  But  his  candour 
could  not  overlook,  that  if  thele  people  were  not 
afferted  by  the  fuppofed  means,  it  muft  have  been 
by  means  of  which  they  could  not  be  aware,  and 
confequently,  againft  which  they  could  not  guard 
themfelves.  This  is  enough  to  fhow  the  difficulty 
of  avoiding  cafual  fmall-pox. 

Dr.  Haygarth  expreffes  fome  furprife,  that  his 
opinions  were  fo  differently  received  by  two  conti- 
nental translators.  Dr.  de  la  Roche  of  Paris,  ex- 
perts little  from  any  attempt  at  exterminating 
fmall-pox,  but  encourages  inoculation.  Dr.  Ca- 
pel  of  Berlin,  looks  forward  to  this  delirable  event; 
and  to  effert  it,  difcourages  inoculation  altoge- 
ther. Every  one  knows  how  clofely  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris  are  collected ; and  the  number  of 
large  houfes,  even  of  palaces,  in  Berlin,  compared 
with  the  inhabitants,  is  almoft  proverbial.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  the  phyficians  of  large  or  clofe- 
ly inhabited  towns,  could  only  exprefs  their  wiffies, 
but  felt  unable  to  offer  any  decided  opinion.  Dr. 
Fothergill  wiffied  the  projert  well,  inentioned  .it  to 
every  one,  and  would  be  ready  to  promote  an  in- 
flitution,  which  had  for  its  objert  the  baniffiment 
of  fo  great  a plague.  Dr.  Aikin  fays,  "all  the 
rich  inoculate,  and  who  cares  for  the  poor.”  A 
phyfician  of  the  greateft  eminence,  both  for  rank 
and  erudition,  gives  the  following  reafon  for  his 
filence  on  the  fubjert.  "In  London  we  have 
very  few  opportunities  of  feeing  the  fmall-pox. 
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For  the  laft  25  years  the  number  of  variolous  pati- 
ents-who  have  fallen  under  my  care,  is  very  inconfi- 
derabled’  Another  diftinguifhed  phyfician  and  au- 
thor, in  a large  city  fays,  “ I have  not  feen  fix  pri- 
vate patients  in  the  fmall-pox  thefe  18  years  j 
and  about  7 or  8 in  the  hofpital,  where  it  crept 
in,  nobody  knows  by  what  means. 

The  correfpondence  of  Dr.  Haygarth  with  Dr„ 
Waterhoufe  is  particularly  interefting,  as  it  fhows 
in  a lively  manner  the  fufeeptibility  of  the  human 
conftitution  to  fmall-pox  contagion,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  lefs  accuflomed  to  it;  and  accounts  for  the 
difference  of  his  conclufions,  in  proportion  as  com- 
merce and  population  had  increafed  in  the  new 
world.  “ After  all,  (fays  he,  with  a candour 
which  does  him  infinite  credit)  may  we  not  both 
be  right  ? May  not  the  fmall-pox  operate  differ- 
rently  in  the  two  countries  ?”  <(  Have  we  not  found 
that  fmall-pox  rages  with  more  violence  in  fome 
countries  than  others  ? It  has  certainly  almoft  ex- 
terminated the  Aboriginals  in  and  near  the  fea 
coaft,  though  they  have  the  advantage  from  their 
mode  of  life,  and  frefli  air,  and  no  doCtors. 

I have  introduced  this  very  inconfiderable  part 
of  Dr.  Haygarth’s  labours,  partly  to  do  juftice  to 
that  meritorious  author,  and  partly  to  fhow  fome 
of  my  readers,  that  the  wifh  to  exterminate  fmall- 
pox  is  not  new.  It  cannot  be  queftioned  that  we 
have  a better  profjpeCt  of  that  defirable  event,  by 
the  introduction  of  vaccination.  Whenever  that 
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pra&ice  becomes  univerfal,  there  will  be  no  fub- 
je<5ts  left  for  fmall-pox  ; and  at  this  time,  fuch 
as  are  iatisfied  with  it,  may  fecure  themfelves 
and  their  children.  But  this  is‘  not  enough,  they 
muft  render  even  this  operation  unneceffary  to 
future  ages,  though  in  the  mean  time  the  offspring 
of  a few  obftinate  individuals  fhould  be  configned 
to  all  the  miferies  of  cafuai  fmall-pox. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  THE  RECENT  T LAN S FOR  EXTERMINATING 

SMALL-rOX, 

Xt  is  not  a little  furprifing,  that  in  proportion  as 
our  means  of  protection  from  fmall-pox  are  facili- 
tated, our  anxiety  concerning  its  exiftence  fhould 
increafe.  It  mud  be  allowed,  all  this  is  difintereft- 
ed  ; but  let  us  be  careful  how  we  deceive  ourfelves. 
If  our  forefathers  never  attempted  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  might  it  not  be  becaufe  they  were  ap- 
prehenfive  that  they  or  their  friends  might  be 
made  the  fubjeCts  of  the  experiments  ? If  at  this 
time,  a confiderable  part  of  the  community  has 
agitated  the  queftion  with  the  beft  intentions,  they 
iTrould  at  leaft  recolleCt,  that  thofe  who  are  the 
moft  interefted  in  it,  that  is,  thofe  who  are  not 
yet  fatisfied  with  vaccination,  are  the  only  oppo- 
fers  of  any  reftri&ions  on  inoculation. 

Why,  it  is  asked  by  many,  who  till  now  never 
thought  on  the  fubjeCt,  may  not  fmall-pox  be  ex- 
terminated altogether  ? Such  was  the  queftion  put 
to  me  by  a practitioner  fo  much  older  than  myfelf, 
that  I could  not  help  asking  him.  Why  he  did  not 
attempt  to  exterminate  measles  and  fcarlet  fever, 
which  were  fo  much  more  to  be  dreaded,  inaf- 
much  as  no  improvement  in  our  art  has  taught 
us  how  to  lefien  their  violence,  or  to  fecure 
the  conftitution  from  their  invafion  ? His  anfwer 
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Was>  that  he  would  be  glad  to  exterminate  both  if 
he  knew  how.  Does  not  then  the  fame  difficulty 
remain  in  the  way  of  fmall-pox  ? If  it  is  faid  the 
difcafe  is  only  kept  up  by  inoculation ; what  then 
keeps  up  the  other  two  ? What  kept  up  fmall- 
pox  before  inoculation  was  known  ? Or,  why  does 
it  fo  often  occur  where  we-can  trace  no  commu- 
nication with  a perfon  under  the  difeafe  ? tc  Not 
only,  fays  a zealous  advocate  * for  the  prohibition 
of  inoculation,  is  fmall-pox  univerfal  in  its  de- 
predations, but  its  approach  fo  infidious  as  to  ren- 
der it  almoft  impoffible  to  be  avoided.  It  has 
been  afferted,  that  the  fmall-pox  has  been  im- 
ported more  than  a hundred  times  in  feven  years 
into  the  channel,  and  twenty  times  in  about  fix 
months,  in  the  year  1800,  by  the  channel  fleet 
alone.  If  this  were  really  true,  would  it  not 
lhow  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  preventing  the 
importation  of  fuch  a difeafe  by  any  quarantine 
law.  The  error  evidently  arifes  from  our  feeing 
freffi  men  who  come  on  fhore,  and  catch  the  difeafe 
in  the  lodging  houfes  at  the  different  ports,  all  the 
furniture  of  which  is  contagious  to  fuch  as  come 
from  a purer  air.  Scarcely  an  Eaft  India  fleet 
arrives,  but  we  receive  a number  of  Lafcars  into 
the  Small-Pox  Hofpital.  The  number  of  Ame- 
rican failors  was  formerly  very  confiderable  ; at 
this  time  we  have  three  in  the  hofpital.  Will  it  be 

faid 

See  an  anonymous  Pamphlet,  on  exterminating  small- 
pox, presented  by  Dr.  Jenner. 


laid  that  thefe  mefi  broughr  the  difeafe  with  them 
to  England  ? ” 

The  fame  writer  adds,  “ The  grave  itfelf  de- 
ftroys  not  the  contagious  principles  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  of  which  many  well  authenticated  proofs  can 
be  given.” 

Is  there  then  a burying  ground  in  London  which 
may  not  at  any  time  revive  the  difeafe,  fuppofing 
the  whole  of  the  prefent  generation  to  be  vacci- 
nated ? Is  there  a lodging  houfe  or  an  old  clothes 
Ihop,  or  a pawnbroker’s,  that  is  lefs  dangerous  ? 
But  it  may  be  faid,  the  fhutting  up  of  burying 
grounds,  the  purification  or  even  deftrudion  of 
lodging  houfes,  the  burning  fecond  hand  clothes, 
and  all  the  articles  of  a pawnbroker,  or  any  other 
Ihop-keeper,  would  be  a trifling  facrifice  for  fo 
great  a benefit ; and  by  retraining  inoculation,  we 
at  leaft  prevent  one  fource  of  contagion. 

Is  there  then  any  one  hardy  enough  to  propofe 
that  an  experiment  for  purpofes,  however  laudable, 
fhould  begin  on  the  human  fubjed  infkead  of  furni- 
ture, burying  grounds,  and  other  inanimate  matter  ? 
Firft,  remove  thofe  fources  of  contagion,  which, 
before  the  introdudion  of  inoculation,  rarely  left 
any  perfon  fix  years  free  from  the  difeafe ; and  then, 
before  you  enforce  your  reftridions,  relied  that  you 
are  only  reduced  to  the  flate  of  thofe  countries 
which  had  been  for  ever,  or  for  a long  leries  of 
years,  exempt  from  this  calamity.  Such  are  the 
nations  who  had  never  feen  Europeans,  or  had 
leen  diem  only  after  long  voyages.  Let  us  fee 
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whether  the  fecurity  of  fuch  is  iufficient  to  leave 
the  inhabitants  of  the  world’s  emporium  at  their 
eafe,  whilft  they  or  their  friends  remain  fufceptible 
of  fmall-pox  infeCtion  ? The  aborigines  of  the  N. 
American  coaft,  we  have  feen,  have  been  almoft 
exterminated  by  it.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
Spain  loft  half  their  numbers  when  the  difeafe  was 
firft  introduced  among  them.  In  Quito  alone, 
100,000  were  deftroyed.  Greenland  was  almoft 
depopulated  in  1735.  In  the  Isle  of  France, 
5400  died  in  fix  weeks.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
fettlements  of  the  Jefuits  in  Paraguay  were  prin- 
cipally reftrained  in  their  population  by  the  fmall- 
pox  before  the  introduction  of  inoculation  among 
them.  All  thefe,  it  may  be  faid,  are  places  which 
Europeans  had  never  before  or  rarely  vifited,  or 
only  after  long  voyages.  It  may  therefore  be 
thought,  that  they  were  too  inattentive  to  an  evil 
with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  or  of  which 
they  had  only  an  imperfeCt  knowledge.  But  for- 
tunately we  have  the  example  of  a city,  whofe  fitua- 
tion  fomewhat  refembled  what  London  might  be, 
fhould  every  fource  of  contagion  be  taken  away. 
The  firft  ftone  of  St.  Peterfburgh  was  laid  only  in 
the  year  17-1.  Its  plan  is  not  yet  completed.  Not 
only  are  the  houfes  fpacious  and  airy,  but  the  cli- 
mate affords  the  greateft  advantages  for  preventing 
contagion  from  abroad,  or  for  arrefting  it  if  im- 
ported. For  five  months  in  the  year,  all  com- 
mercial intercourfe  from  abroad  is  prevented  by  the 
freezing  of  the  Dnieper ; for  more  than  two  months 
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the  twenty-four  hours  afford  a conftant  day,  and  the 
climate  is  then  fo  warm  as  to  invite  every  means  of 
ventilation.  The  defpotifm  of  the  government  pre- 
cluded every  difficulty  of  enforcing  meafures  which 
we  ffiall  find  were  not  unattended  to.  The  following 
are  the  four  firft  pages  of  Baron  Dimfdale’s  account 
of  his  Journey  to  Ruffia. 

<c  It  will  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  Ruffia,  in  com- 
mon with  other  countries,  has  experienced  the  mor- 
tality of  the  fmall-pox  in  a very  great  degree. 
The  City  of  St.  Peterfburgh  in  particular,*  though 
the  greatefl  precautions  are  taken,  is  fcarcely  ever 
free  from  it,  the  infection  being  conftantlv  renewed 

by 

* “ The  following  precautions  were  observed  when  I arrived 
in  Russia,  with  a view  to  prevent  this  distemper  from  spread- 
ing. Where  the  small-pox  appeared,  the  families  were  en- 
joined to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  who  i§  always  a nobleman  of  distinction  i 
if  it  happened  to  a person  of  rank,  no  restriction  was  laid 
on  their  choice  of  a physician,  but  all  the  family,  as  well  as 
the  physician  who  attended  them,  were  strictly  ordered  not 
to  appear  at  court,  until  a proper  time  was  elapsed  sufficient 
to  secure  them  from  the  danger  of  conveying  the  infection. 

“ If  the  disease  broke  out  in  the  family  of  a poor  person,  all 
that  belonged  to  the  house  were  confined  at  home  ; a plate 
was  placed  on  the  door  to  inform  passengers  that  the  small- 
pox was  there  a provision  was  made  by  the  crown  lor  their 
support ; surgeons  were  also  retained  and  paid  by  govern- 
ment to  attend  on  them,  and  give  every  necessary  assistance! 
and  they  were  themselves  directed  not  to  intermix  with 
others,  in  a manner  that  might  endanger  the  extending  of  the 
Contagion/' 
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by  the  intercourfe  which  lubfifts  with  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

“ The  fatality  of  the  difeafe,  in  an  inftance  of  a 
molt  affedting  nature,  feems  more  immediately  to 
have  given  rife  to  the  great  event  which  makes  the 
fubjedl  of  this  treatife. 

<(  A young  lady,  daughter  to  a nobleman  of  dif- 
tinguiffied  quality  and  fortune,  extremely  beautiful 
in  her  perlon,  and  not  lefs  amiable  for  the  accom- 
plifhments  of  her  mind,  was  contracted  to  a noble- 
man of  the  higheft  rank  and  ftation  in  the  Ruffian 
court.  A few  days  before  the  time  appointed  for 
the  nuptials,  fhe  was  unfortunately  feized  with  the 
fmall-pox,  which  proving  of  a malignant  kind, 
foon  terminated  in  a lofs  that  was  univerfally  la- 
mented. 

“ It  was  neither  poffible,  nor  was  it  material,  to 
afcertain  how  the  infedtion  penetrated  the  receffes 
of  the  court ; but  it  was  obvious  from  this  fatal  in- 
cident, that  neither  rank  nor  fortune  afforded  any 
fecurity  againft  the  ravages  of  this  dreadful  dileafe ; 
and  the  whole  court,  fenfible  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  Emprefs  and  the  Grand  Duke  were  ex- 
pofed,  were  filled  with  extreme  lolicitude  for  thofe 
lives  upon  which  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  the 
empire  fo  effentially  depended. 

<c  The  danger  to  which  thefe  illuftrious  charac- 
ters were  expofed,  as  well  as  the  Emprefs’s  well 
known  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  all  her  fubjedts,  gave 
birth  to  a propofal  for  introducing  the  pradtice  of 
inoculation. 
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“ The  firft  perfonages  in  the  empire  determined 
to  let  the  example,  by  fubmitting  to  the  operation  j 
and  a refolution  was  accordingly  taken  by  the  Em- 
prefs,  to  invite  a phyfician  from  England,  where 
inoculation  had  been  mod  pra&ifed,  and  was  gene- 
rally allowed  to  have  received  fome  modern,  and 
very  confiderable,  improvements.” 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  St.  Peterfburgh  in  lefs 
than  fifty  years  after  it  was  built,  with  every  pre- 
caution againfl  fmall-pox  contagion,  and  before 
inoculation  was  known  in  that  city. 

No  further  arguments,  I truft,  will  be  neceffary 
to  fhow  that  the  fudden  interference  with  the  prac- 
tice of  half  a century  is  not  an  unimportant  confi- 
deration.  Nor  ought  the  reader  to  fuppofe  that 
thofe  who  are  filent  upon,  or  feel  it  their  duty  to 
differ  from,  the  prefent  popular  voice,  are  lefs  anx- 
ious for  the  extermination  of  fmall-pox.  The  fub- 
jed,  it  has  been  fhown,  is  not  new,  though  the 
former  opponents  of  inoculation  never  applied  to 
parliament  for  prohibitory  or  reftridive  laws. 
Yet  their  cafe  was,  according  to  the  prefent  lan- 
guage, oppreffive  beyond  any  thing  inflided  by 
Herodian  cruelty.  For  if  the  difeafe  was  only 
kept  up  by  inoculation,  thofe  who  refufed  to  fub- 
mit  to  it  were  expofed  to  all  the  terrors  of  the 
cafual  difeafe.  If  any  defence  was  then  thought 
neceflary,  for  what  all  were  cenfured  if  they  omit- 
ted, probably  it  might  have  been  urged  that  the 
fame  means  were  open  to  all,  and  that  the  prudent 
Ijjould  rjot  fuffer  for  the  inattentive  5 that  even  thofe 
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who  complained,  could  only  lament  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a difeafe  to  which  they  would  have  been 
always  obnoxious,  and  which,  as  long  as  they 
efcaped,  would  have  been  a perpetual  fource  of 
anxiety. 

The  difcovery  of  vaccination  is  certainly  a moll 
invaluable  acquifition,  and  thofe  who  are  fatisfied 
with  it,  do  right  to  recommend  it  to  the  world. 
Happy  for  themfelves  and  others,  if  they  had  been 
contented  to  recommend  it  by  their  example,  and 
by  the  facility  which  the  pradlice  itfelf  offers.  If 
they  go  further  than  this,  there  is  only  one  ftep 
more  they  can  confcientiously  take,  that  is,  the 
forcing  vaccination  on  all  under  certain  penalties. 
1 know  there  are  many  men  whofe  intentions  are 
perfe£t  purity  and  benevolence,  and  who  would 
flart  at  fuch  an  imputation ; but  what  elfe  are  we 
doing  in  prohibiting  inoculation  of  fmall-pox,  or 
even  in  refufing  it  to  thofe  who  are  unable  to  make 
a pecuniary  return,  or  temporary  feclufion  ? If 
they  do  not  fubmit  to  vaccination,  are  they  not 
without  the  chance  of  efcaping  fix  years,  at  moft, 
many  of  them  lefs  than  a month  in  the  metropolis  ? 
Of  efcaping  what  ? a difeafe  which  is  faid  to  de- 
ftroy  one-fixth  of  the  fufferers,  befides  maiming* 
blinding,  and  disfiguring  many  more.  Do  we 
know  of  any  penalty  heavier  than  an  almoft  double 
decimation  and  thefe  additional  torments  ? 

No  ! it  is  urged  by  fome ; the  only  intention  is 
to  put  fmall-pox  inoculation  under  fome  reftric- 
tioFVS,  Nothing  can  be  more  reafonablej  it  is  not- 
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indeed  eafy  to  excufe  the  omifilon  of  fo  important 
a duty,  from  the  period  that  the  practice  was  ren- 
dered popular  by  the  Suttonian  improvements. 
But  now  that  you  have  left  it  fo  long  unreftrained 
to  the  terror  of  the  villagers,  at  leaft  flop  to  attend 
to  the  probable  confequences  which  may  follow 
any  hafty  decifion  in  the  metropolis.  Refled,  that 
the  older  your  town  is,  the  more  numerous  muft 
be  the  fources  of  contagion  from  the  caufes  before 
enumerated,  and  at  leaft  make  fome  provifion 
againft  thefe  fources,  before  you  interdid  a pradice, 
which,  till  lately,  you  probably  recommended  by 
your  advice  and  example. 

But,  it  is  faid,  that  by  preventing  inoculation,  we 
leffen  one  fource  of  contagion.  It  is  my  misfor- 
tune not  clearly  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this 
pofition.  The  queftion  is,  do  we  afford  any  cer- 
tainty for  half  an  hour  ? Can  we  fay  to  one  newly 
arrived  in  the  metropolis:  You  need  not  fear  the 
fmall-pox  now,  for  there  is  no  inoculation  permit- 
ted but  under  certain  reftridions  ? Recoiled  the 
fate  of  Mifs  Joanna  Cumberland,  almoft  as  foon 
as  fhe  arrived  in  London.  Recoiled  the  fate  of 
the  Ruffian  Princefs,  in  a newly  built  city,  before 
inoculation  was  known,  and  where  every  endea- 
vour was  ufed  to  prevent  the  introdudion  of  the 
difeafe.  Recoiled  the  fate  of  Queen  Mary,  con- 
fort  to  William  III.  married  at  the  age  of  15,  and 
probably  from  that  time,  refident  chiefly  at  the 
Plague  ; fhe  efcaped  the  finall  pox  till  her  arrival  in 
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England  at  the  age  of  27.  Five  years  afterwards 
ffie  was  feized  with  the  difeafe,  and  died. 

In  a word,  is  there  the  mortal  who  would  live  in 
fuch  perpetual  fear  ? Is  there  an  animal  of  any  de- 
scription whom  you  would  torture  with  fuch  per- 
petual anxiety  ? Can  you  affure  the  youth,  full  of 
health,  and  at  an  age  when  Itrong  exercife  is  com- 
mendable, and  occafional  intemperance  with  diffi- 
culty reftrained,  that  in  fuch  a moment  he  will  not 
be  feized  with  a difeafe,  which,  under  the  moft 
favourable  circumftances,  often  proves  fatal  ? Can 
you  affiure  the  virgin,  that  her  return  from  the  dance 
may  not  prove  the  introduction  to  this  dreadful  ca- 
lamity, after  her  efcape  from  which,  perhaps,  fhe 
would  readily  refign  her  exiftence  ? No,  you  fay, 
but  either  of  them  may  be  vaccinated.  Is  this 
queftioned  ? But  does  not  the  inference  follow  ? 
Such  are  the  penalties  if  you  do  not  vaccinate! 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  conlider  any  thing 
here  offered  as  decifive  of  the  queflion.  My  only 
wifh  is,  that  it  fhould  not  be  decided  like  one, 
every  part  of  which  is  clearly  underitood  almoft 
without  inquiry  ; that  we  fhould  be  alive  to  its  im- 
portance, or  at  leaft,  that  I may  not  be  accufed  of 
withholding  whatever  information  the  bent  of  my 
ffudies,  and  the  office  with  which  I am  honoured, 
may  enable  me  to  offer. 
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NOTE  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION. 


Xt  would  be  a very  curious  inquiry  for  any  medical 
man  of  leisure  to  trace  the  great  variety  of  diseases 
which  have  at  different  times  been  included  under  the 
name  of  leprosy.  Among  the  Jews  it  is  evident  that 
the  term  was  very  general  in  its  application,  though 
at  different  times  it  might  be  appropriated  to  certain 
well  ascertained  appearances.  The  leprosy  described 
in  the  Levitical  law,  was  not  only  a curable  disease, 
but  probably  curable  by  the  unassisted  powers  of  the 
constitution.  The  patient  was  required  to  retire  from 
society  till  he  was  pronounced  by  the  priest  to  be 
clean  ; after  which,  and  the  necessary  ablutions,  he 
was  re-admitted  into  the  congregation.  In  another 
place*  I have  confirmed  the  conjectures  of  an  inge- 
nious writer,  that  this  disease  was  probably  the  same 

as  the  yaws  in  the  W est  Indies  and  in  Africa.  Whe- 
. . * 
ther  in  the  present  days  it  ever  extends  as  far  North  as 

Egypt,  I pretend  not  to  say,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  can  never  make  any  considerable  ravages 
where  slavery  is  unknown  ; that  is,  where  men  are  to- 
lerably covered,  and  their  skin  not  much  exposed,  or 
much  broken.  It  rarely  appears  among  the  Whites 
in  the  West  Indies,  excepting  by  accidental  inocula- 
tion. 
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lion,  and  it  is  not  with  certainty  ascertained,  whether 
it  is  ever  conveyed,  excepting  by  actual  contact,  or 
the  communication  by  the  medium  of  insects. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  leprosy 
described  in  Leviticus,  was  exterminated  from  the 
Israelites  before  their  settlement  in  Palaestine.  The 
only  leprosy  we  hear  of  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
Holy  Writ  was  evidently  incurable,  and  considered 
as  such.  When  King  Uzziah  was  discovered  to  be  a 
leper,  he  was  confined  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
lone  house,  and  a successor  appointed.  Naamin,  the 
Assyrian  Captain,  was  recommended  by  the  King 
his  master  to  the  King  of  Israel,  that  he  might  be 
cured  by  the  miraculous  agency  of  Elishah. 

The  curing  of  a leper  appeared  something  more 
than  he  could  expect,  even  from  a prophet  so  highly 
favoured  ; and  the  King  expressed  his  uneasiness  lest 
the  only  intention  of  the  Assyrian  might  be  a pretext 
for  war.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Naamin  was  cured 
by  miraculous  agency,  to  show  that  no  other  means 
were  known. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Assy- 
rians were  under  no  apprehension  of  contagion  from 
the  disease,  as  Naamin  constantly  attended  the  King, 
even  in  his  devotions.  But  Elishah  seemed  to  enter- 
tain a different  opinion,  and  refused  the  least  commu- 
nication with  a leper.  He  sent  his  directions  without 
seeing  the  patient,  and  when  the  latter  returned  cured, 
but  without  having  undergone  the  necessary  ablu- 
tions, he  was  dismissed  with  a short  reply  to  his  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  and  even  to  his  inquiries  con- 
cerning a scruple  of  conscience. — “ Go  in  peace.” 

The  lepers,  in  the  New  Testament,  were  evidently 
considered  incurable,  and  it  appears  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  be  seen  in  the  towns,  but  associated 

together 
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together  without  the  walls.  Four  of  these  applied  to 
our  Lord  afar  off,  with  a loud  voice ; they  were 
cured  by  miraculous  agency,  and  ordered  to  present 
themselves  to  the  priest. 

It  appears  by  these  circumstances,  that  after  the 
extermination  of  one  kind  of  leprosy,  the  same  cus- 
toms were  preserved  in  a certain  degree  with  regard  to 
another  which  still  remained.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  as  the  patients  were  never  found  to  recover 
from  this  last,  which  was  probably  the  true  elephanti- 
asis, their  seclusion  was  for  life. 

Elephantiasis  is  known  in  all  warm  climates,  and  in 
many  considered  as  contagious.  Yet  the  lepers,  or 
lazars,  as  they  are  in  some  places  called,  are  often 
suffered  to  wander  without  any  restraint.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  these  unhappy 
sufferers  are  among  the  common  beggars,  and  often 
the  most  hideous  are  selected  to  excite  charity  from 
new  comers.  They  have  indeed  a hospital,  and  a 
small  allowance  from  the  government. 

It  has  been  said,  that  after  the  expedition  of 
the  Crusaders,’  lepers  were  so  common  throughout 
Christendom,  that  no  less  than  15,000  Lazarettos  were 
erected  for  their  reception.  By  this  great  caution  it 
is  supposed  that  the  disease  was  exterminated.  To 
suppose  that  elephantiasis  ever  was  general  in  Europe, 
would  be  to  suppose  a change  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion subversive  of  all  physical  laws.  We  know  from 
Celsus,  and  also  from  Galen,  that  the  disease,  if  notun- 
known  altogether  in  the  latitude  of  Rome,  was  at 
least  so  rare,  that  those  authors  were  unwilling  to  de 
scribe  it. 

Aretceus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  Ca- 
padocia,  is  the  first  writer  that  entered  into  any  detail 
in  describing  elephantiasis ; lie  considered  it,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  contagious,  which  prbhably  prevented  so  close 
an  intercourse  as  was  necessary  to  render  his  descrip- 
tion accurate.  When  the  syphilitic  poison  first  ap- 
peared, much  inquiry  was  made  in  the  Italian  schools 
to  determine  whether  that  disease  could  be  discovered 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  This  produced  a more 
minute  examination  of  all  their  descriptions  of  lcpro- 
s}r,  and  it  was  now  discovered  that  the  leprosy  of  the 
Greeks  was  different  from  the  leprosy  of  the  Arabi- 
ans. The  latter  they  perceived  was  the  elephantiasis 
of  the  Greeks,  an  incurable  disease,  and  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  unknown  among  themselves. 

Elephantiasis  has  never  been  described  by  any  au- 
thor as  a disease  that  he  had  seen  in  England.  Thro* 
the  politeness  of  Dr.  Baillie,  I have  been  consulted 
for  two  cases  which  he  met  with  in  his  practice,  both 
from  the  East  Indies.  One  of  these  remains  at  this 
time  in  a society  to  which  she  is  no  way  injurious, 
and  which  contributes  to  soften  the  misery  of  her  un- 
happy fate. 

The  author  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  informs 
us,  that  he  had  been  eye  witness  of  the  ravages  of 
this  disease  in  Ceylon,  yet  lie  remains  uninfected. 
May  I add,  that  in  the  receptacle  for  lazars,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Funchall,  I passed  the  best  part  of 
several  days,  examining  without  any  injury  to  myself, 
the  disease  in  all  its  stages. 

All  this  is,  1 trust,  enough  to  show  that  the  disease 
for  which  15,000  Lazarettos  are  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  Europe,  was  not  elephantiasis ; Lepra  grae- 
corum  would  be  too  trifling  to  attract  general  notice. 

At  one  time,  I conceived  these  receptacles  must 
have  been  for  small-pox,  and  that  they  had  gradually 
fallen  into  disuse,  as  it  was  found  that  the  disease  af- 
fected the  same  person  only  once  during  life.  But  as 

some 
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s*3me  of  the  lepers  were  obliged  to  enter  with  all  their 
goods,  moveable  and  immoveable,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  they  were  to  remain  for  life. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  these  establish- 
ments, we  must  be  better  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  from  its  first  erection. 
There  is  sortie  dispute  among  the  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, whether  this  order  was  the  same  as  that  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  I pretend  not  to  form  any  deci- 
sion on  a question,  which  nothing  would  have  induced 
me  to  examine  but  the  present  Inquiry.  It  how- 
ever appears  by  the  author  of  “ Histoire  dcs  ordres  re - 
ligieuses — who  maintains  a contrary  opinion,  that  the 
origin  of  each  was  similar,  that  is,  a factory  of  Itali- 
an merchants  had  erected,  at  a very  early  period,  a 
cllapcl, : and  afterwards  a hospital,  in  Jerusalem.  The 
first,  principally  for  the ' relief  of  pilgrims  and  poor 
sick,  who  eame  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre.  When 
the  crusading  expedition  commenced,  this  hospital 
was  soon  found  necessary  for  the  wounded  soldiers.. 
By  degrees  an  order  of  knighthood  arose,  which  wras 
divided  into  soldiers,  ecclesiastics,  and  sick.  The  le- 
pers were  to  be  attended  by  lepers,  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  master  of  the  order  was  to  be  a le- 
per. This  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  small-pox 
was  included  among  the  descriptions  of  leprosy,  and 
that  it  was  found  necessary,  that  those  who  attended 
the  sick,  as  well  as  the  master  of  the  order,  who  was 
to  govern  the  whole,  should  not  be  liable  to  the 
disease.  These  conjectures  may  appear  bold  • but  let 
those  who  think  so  reflect,  that  we  have  no  records 
whatever,  to  afford  us  any  information  concerning 
the  first  introduction  of  small-pox.  This  reflection, 
if  it  does  not  authorise,  at  least  may  be  said  to  invite 
conjecture. 
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The  Knights  rendered  great  services  to  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  not  only  in  Palestine  but  in  Europe,  af- 
ter their  expulsion  from  the  East.  Iu  die  year  1 Q.53 
they  petitioned  the  pope  to  permit  them  to  chuse  a 
sound  master,  a3  all  die  leprous  Knights  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  Syria.  The  pope  not  onty  permitted  this, 
but  gave  them  many  other  privileges.  Clement  IV. 
ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  that  when- 
ever the  Knights  of  St.  Lazar  should  require  it, 
every  prelate  should  lend  his  hand  to  force  a leper, 
with  his  goods,  moveable  and  immoveable,  to  be 
under  the  care  of  the  order.  This  may  be  one  way 
of  accounting  for  their  immense  riches.  Besides  this, 
they  received  great  immunities  from  the  different 
princes. 

In  1490  the  pope  incorporated  this  order  with  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ✓ but  they  remain- 
ed distinct  in  France,  in  which  country  it  appears 
that  the  order  existed  till  the  revolution,  under  a vow 
of  taking  the  charge  of  wounded  and  sick  soldiers. 

What  the  nature  of  our  establishments  in  England 
was  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  almost  all  the  bequests 
which  are  preserved  in  favour  of  the  Burton  Lazars, 
mention  fratribus  sank  et  leprosis,  and  some  of  them 
?nilitihus.  It  seems-  probable,  that  none  were  admit- 
ted into  the  community  but  those  who  took  the  vows. 
Stow  has  a chapter  of  leprose  persons  and  lazar  houses . 

In  this  he  first  refers  to  the  Levitical  law,  next  to  a 

« • # ' 
decree  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  passed  in  the  year 

1200,  the  second  of  King  John,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Lateran  council,  when  so  many  leprous 
persons  were  assembled  as  might  be  able  to  build  a 
church,  with  a church  yard,  to  themselves,  they 
might  erect  such  a church,  provided  it  should  not 
be  injurious  to  the  old  churches,  and  also  that  they 

should 
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should  be  excused  paying  tythes  of  their  gardens, 
or  increase  of  cattle. 

“ I have  moreover  heard,  continues  he,  that  there 
is  a writte  in  our  law  de  leproso  amovendo,  and  1 have 
read  that  King  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  raigne,  (about  1337  or  8)  gave  com- 
mandment to  the  mayor  and  sheriifes  of  London,  to 
make  proclamation  in  every  ward  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  that  all  leprose  persons  inhabiting  there, 
should  avoid  within  fifteen  days  next,  and  that  no 
man  suffer  any  such  leprose  person  to  abide  within 
his  house  under  paine  to  forfeit  his  said  house,  and 
to  incur  the  king’s  further  displeasure.  And  that 
they  should  cause  the  said  lepers  to  be  removed  into 
some  out  places  of  the  fields,  from  the  haunt  or  com- 
pany of  sound  people,  whereupon  certain  lazar  houses 
as  may  be  supposed,  were  then  builded  without  the 
cit}r,  some  good  distance  ;•  to  wit,  the  Lock  without 
Southwarke  in  Kent  Street.;  one  other  betwixt  the 
Miies-End  and  Stratforde,  Bow ; one  other  at  Kings- 
land,  betwixt  Shoreditch  and  Stoke  Newington ; and 
another  at  Knightsbridge,  west  of  Charing  Cross. 
These  four  I have  noted  to  be  erected-  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  leprose  people  sent  out  of  the  city  at  that 
time.” 

The  only  one  of  these  houses  now  remaining  is 
the  Lock  near  Iiy  de-Park.  Those  of  Kent  Street,  and 
of  Kingsland,  have  been  consolidated  into  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital,  which  has  a ward  under  the 
name  of  Lazarus  for  the  reception  of  the  same  ob- 
jects as  the  Lock  is  now  confined  to.  Of  the  fourth, 
at  Mile  End,  I can  learn  no  particulars.  I have  heard 
Mr.  Pott  speak  oi  the  time,  when,  the  worst  kind 
ot  head-cases,  as  he  said  they  used  to  be  called, 
were  sent  to  Kingsland.  That  building  still  re- 

remain* 
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mains  adjoining  the  turnpike,  and  is  converted  in- 
to a manufactory,  the  chapel  only  being  preseryr' 
ed  for  its  original  purposes.  By  all  this  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  leprosy  was  a term  used  fpr  any  severe  cu- 
taneous disease,  or  foul  obstinate  ulcers,  which  the  igr 
norance  or  indolence  of  medical  practitioner*  might 
chuse  to  confound  under  one  common  name,  and 

• i 1 

which  afterwards,  for  many  years,  acquired  a differ- 
ent appellation.  This  is  confirmed  by  a passage  in 
Archibald  Pitcairn  who  expressly  tells  us,  Lepra  au - 
tem  ante  famam  morbi  NeapolitaJii  hydrargyro  ccssct ; 

NOMENQUE  NUNC  AMISIT. 

But  these  establishments  were  quite  distinct  from 
those  which  were  under  the  direction  of  the  reliaious 

, . O ► 

orders,  and  accordingly,  most  of  the  latter  were  seiz- 
ed by  Henry  as  church  lands,  whilst  the  former  exist 
in  some  form  to  this  day,  as  charitable  institutions. 

I have  taken  much  pains  to  discover  the  passage  in 
Mathew  Paris,  in  which  he  mentions  that  18000  es- 
tablishments for  lepers  were  erected  in  different  parts 
of  Christendom.  But  all  my  diligence  in  research 
as  well  as  enquiries  of  others  have  been  insufficient. 
The  only  thing  I have  discovered  that  bears  on  the 
question  is,  that  the  Templars  had  9000  manors,  and 
the  Hospitaliers  19000  in  Christendom,  besides  other 
emoluments;  yet,  with  all  this,  in  the  year  1244, 
they  petitioned  for  assistance  by  cicular  letters  a- 
moner  the  Christians,  to  enable  them  to  build  a fort 

O , ' , y , 

for  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Land  against  the  Sa- 
racens. The  Christians,  however,  calculated  that 
each  manor  might  at  least  send  a single  soldier  com- 
pletely equipped  to  Palestine.  This  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  perpetual  quarrels  between  the  two  or- 
ders, and  their  ill  behaviour  in  other  respects,  deter- 

termined 
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joined  Christians  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  their  ap- 
plication for  assistance. 

Whether  these  manerii  were  any  thing  more  than 
freehold  property,  however  inconsiderable,  1 leave 
to  be  determined  by  the  lawyers;  but  by  a reference 
to  the  various  bequests  and  endowments  to  be  lound 
in  Mr.  Nichols's  “ Appendix  to  the  Burton  Lazars,” 
it  will  appear,  that  many  of  their  possessions  in  land 
were  inconsiderable. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  which  constituted  a le- 
per, appears  to  have  varied  according  to  the  country 
in  which  the  term  was  used  ; Lorry  has  some  good  re- 
marks on  this  subject.  After  observing  how  little 
was  known  of  the  true  Elephantiasis  or  Syrian  lepro- 
sy, he  adds,  “ Auctores  qui  in  regionibus  borealibus 
scripserunt  leprae  nomen  multis  etiam  dederunt  mor- 
bis  cutaneis.”  The  number  of  lepers  he  tells  us,  on 
the  authority  of  Raimond,  was  so  much  increased 
after  the  holy  war,  that  1040  establishments  were 
raised  for  their  reception  in  France,  of  which  only 
the  names  are  left,  the  places  being  empty.  Imo  e- 
questris  ordo  cipud  Gallos  its  insermendis  ?iatus,  ad  alios 
itsus  postca  ub  inutil itqtem  detortus  est. 

I leave  it  to  others  to  unravel  all  this  obscurity. 
But  so  much  is  certain,  that  elephantiasis  never  could 
have  been  common,  if  at  all  known,  in  England  ; that 
in  the  countries  where  it  is  most  common,  its  conta- 
gious is  much  less  certain  than  its  hereditary  pro- 
perty. That  the  term  leprosy  was  given  to  most  cu- 
taneous diseases  not  otherwise  designated,  and  that 
all  nations  are  more  infested  with  such  diseases  in 
proportion  as  they  are  poorer,  or  have  less  induce- 
ments to  cleanliness. 

The  only  instance  I have  met  vrith  of  any  descrip- 
tion oi  the  disease,  in  a legal  sense,  is  in  a passage 

of 
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of  Rvmcr’s  Foedera,  referred  to  by  the  learned  judge. 
In  this  it  appears  that  Joanna  Nightengale,  of  Brent- 
ford, was  accused  by  some  of  her  good  natured 
neighbours  of  being  a leper.  A writ  was  issued,  by 
which  the  king’s  physicians  vtere  to  examine  her. 
In  this  case  there  was  only  one  mode  of  proceeding, 
namely,  to  search  for  authorities ; and  by  these 
they  found,  that  Joanna  did  not  come  within  the 
description  of  such  as  had  been  proscribed  in  other 
countries.  If  any  authority  could  be  produced  of  a 
person  coming  under  the  description  required  by 
this  decision,  it  must  then  be  allowed  that  elephan- 
tiasis has  been  known  in  England. 

It  is  hardly  credible,  how  little  Lexicographers  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  words.  It  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  observe  that  the  term  Lazaretto  is  Italian. 
In  another  place  * I have  remarked,  that  the  Della 
Crusca  Society  has  set  many  of  the  philosophers  in 
Europe  at  variance,  by  their  arbitrary  explanation  of 
the  word  pellicello.  A similar  inattention  seems  to 
have  had  its  effect  in  the  word  Lazaretto.  Antonini, 
who  professes  to  follow  that  learned  society,  translates 
the  word  as  it  is  now  used  in  England  and  France, 
that  is,  a deposit  for  men  or  goods  suspected  of  con- 
veying the  plague.  He  gives  the  Latin  word  Ldono- 
co-mium ; whether  coined  at  the  same  mint  I pretend 
not  to  determine,  but  in  an  Italian  and  English 
Dictionary,  published  in  London  in  the  year  l6ll, 
the  word  Lazaretto  is  translated  an  Hospital  for  sick 
folks.  Of  this  kind,  it  is  most  probable,  were  many 
of  the  Lazar  houses  on  the  continent,  or  rather  the 
houses  under  the  religious  order  ot  St.  Lazarus  ; and 
the  union  of  that  order  with  the  Hospitaliers,  is  a 

further 
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further  confirmation  of  the  same.  If  these  remarks 
appear  bold,  the  reader  will  make  some  allowance  for 
the  trouble  it  costs  to  reconcile  authorities,  by  which 
we  expect  only  to  be  instructed.  In  a few  years  an 
old  dictionary  may  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 


NOTE  TO  PACE  4. 
u The  Sweating  Sickness.  ” 

O 

Cains,  the  only  English  physician  who  gives  any1 
account  of  the  Sudor  Anglicus , confounds,  like  ma* 
ny  modern  writers,  the  term  epidemic  with  contagion. 
H is  definition  of  the  latter  gives  us  no  idea  of  a dis- 
ease  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another.  **  Om - 
tiis  enim  incidens  contagio  aut  est  ratione  temporis  pra- 
ter nciturain  constitute  aut  naiura  loci  male  ajfecti  aut 
•iis  que  loco  accidunt . 

Van  Swieten,  after  complimenting  the  English  phy- 
sician for  his  optima  descriptio , adds,  ccleri  contagh 
per  integras  nation  ds  dispergebatur.  Yet  Cains'  sa}T3 
the  disease  was  confined  to  the  English,  who  when 
seized  with  the  complaint  in  other  countries,  did  not, 
communicate  it  to  the  inhabitants,  and  that  foreigners 
in  England  were  not  affected.  In  these  opinions, 
however,  he  was  partly  governed  by  his  own  theory 
of  the  causes,  which  in  his  opinion  predisposed  the 
constitution  to  the  disease.  Professor  Gruner  has, 
with  immense  industry,  collected  all  the  writers  on 
Sudor  Anglicus,  and  calls  it  Ephemera  Catarrho  cpi- 
dcmico  persimilis.  He  lias  added  what  he  calls  Itine- 
rarium  Sudoris  Anglici,  in  which  he  traces  it  through 
most  of  the  northern  regions ; and  concludes  the 
whole  with  the  following  remark,  Sic  Sudor  Angle - 
cus  contagii  expeks  VQric  in  variis  locis  grassatus. 

It 
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It  is  not  less  remarkable  of  this  disease,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  true  plague,  it  affected  the  wealthy  as 
well  as  the  poorer  class.  But  this  was  probably  in 
crowded  districts.  Salop,  the  seat  of  Caius’s  practice,* 
still  retains  all  the  marks  of  a crowded  walled  town. 
In  London  the  mayor  perished,  but  I do  not  recollect 
that  it  affected  any  of  the  nobility Cains,  indeed, 
says,  it  affected  the  peasantry  : but  this  might  have 
been  from  their  resorting  to  the  towns,  or  from 
their  confined  mode  of  living.  Lord  Bacon  informs 
us,  that  it  began  on  the  21st  of  September,  and  had 
so  entirely  ceased  before  the  end  of  October,  as  to 
be  no  impediment  to  the  coronation  which  took  place 
on  the  last  day  of  that  month.  This  is  about  the 
period  of  an  Influenza. 
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“ Page  7,  Endemic  and  Epidemic.  ” 

In  order  to  render  the  work  as  little  complicated  as 
possible  for  the  general  reader,  I have  made  these 
two  the  generic  terms,  which  is  supported  by  the 
more  accurate  Lexicographers  ; nam,  To  im^ov  cstf 
quod  in  popnlo,  vero  quod  vagatur  per  popu- 

lum , graSsatur  et  populatin'.  Evh^os  enim  voaof-  potent  esse , 
citra  aeris  vitinm.  non  potest.  Van  Swieten  re- 

marks on  this  passage  from  Scaliger,  Si  ergo  loci  na~ 
turn  et  situ  morbi  oriantur , illorum  causa  perennis  ma- 
net  semper  que  adsunt  et  dicuntur  end  emu  si  autem 
quodam  tempore  tantum  regioncm  pervadvnt  vocantuu 
epidemic i.  Here  it  is  evident  that  this  industrious 
writer,  as  soon  as  he  leaves  his  copy,  becomes  con- 
fused. Agues  may  be  said  to  arise  loci  natura,  yet 
they  are  not  always  present,  The  true  endemic  dis- 
eases. 
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eases,  if  not  the  effect  of  climate,  are  I suspect,  for 
the  most  part,  the  consequences  of  some  hereditary 
predisposition,  strengthened  by  repeated  intermar- 
riages in  confined  circles.  Those  which  arise  from 
soil,  are  strictly  speaking  sirt^a^oi.  I trust,  however, 
the  terms  I have  used  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
will  be  sufficient  to  mark  every  necessary  distinc- 
tion. 


NOTE  TO  PAGE  12. 

{{  It  is  probable,  that  this  fever  would  never  have 
been  thought  contagious 

It  is  wonderful  how  men  are  misled  by  the  first 
appearance  of  events  in  matters  the  most  import- 
ant. An  ingenious  young  physician  expressed  his 
surprise  at  my  opinion,  that  typhus  fever  was  not  in- 
fections ; and  to  prove  my  mistake,  urged,  that  when 
that  disease  had  invaded  one  of  the  wards  of  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary,  many  of  the  students  were  in- 
fected in  spite  of  the  most  careful  ventilation.  It 
is  well  known  that  at  that  University,  the  students 
are  not  confined  to  the  colleges,  but  live  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  It  was  therefore  easy  to 
ascertain  the  question,  by  learning  whether  the  fami- 
lies with  whom  the  sick  students  boarded  were  infect- 
ed. This  it  appears  was  not  the  case  in  a single  in- 
stance. 

A similar  strongly  marked  and  well  authenticated 
history,  is  preserved  by  Van  Swieten. 

Longe  mirabilius  est,  quod  apud  Hcisterum  le- 
gitur*  qui  8c  fide  dignissimus  est,  8c  vivos  rei  hujus 
testes  citat.  Anno  hujus  saeculi  undecimo  Altdorfii 
incepit  grassari  febris  acuta  continua,  quae,  licet  non 

Q haberet 
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haberet  pessimam  & malignam  indolem,  tamen  ncf 
mitis  vocari  poterat.  Morbus  solos  cives  Academi- 
cos  invadebat,  caeterum  neminem,  licet  cives  Acade- 
mic! per  urbem  dispersi  liabitarent,  & eodem  victu  ac 
acre  cum  reliquis  urbis  incolis  uterentur.  Unde  vo- 
cabatur  Febris  universitatis . Imo  universitatis  Typo- 
graphy, qui  remote  a Collegio  habitabat,  una  cum. 
suis  famulis,  sive  operariis,  afFectus  morbo  fiiit,  dum 
alter  Typography,  aedes  collegio  propinqniores  mul- 
tum  inhabitans,  cum  tota  familia  manebat  immunis 
a morbo.  Cum  autem  de  hoc  morbo  Academico  ru- 
mor increbresceret,  q ui  darn*  ex  Norimbergensibus  fi- 
lios  suos  domum  red  ire  jusserunt;  qui  tamen  eadem 
febre  apud  suos  decubuerunt,  & aliqui  ex  hoc  morbo 
mortui  sunt.  Mirum  praeterea  hoc  erat,  quod,  dum 
Professores  morbo  corripiebantur,  proles  illorum,  & 
reliqua  familia,  eodem  malo  afficiebantur  pariter,  stu- 
diosi  vero  aegrotantes  eodem  morbo  non  inficiebant 
cives,  apud  quos  habitabant. 

Dum  haec  perpenduntur,  optimum  videtur,  cum 
Sydenhamo  fateii,  quod  hi  morbi  a sccreta  clique  inex- 
plica bili  deris  alteratione  hominum  corpora  inficientis 
gignantur , neque  a peculiari  sanguinis  8)  humorum  era - 
si  omnino  dependeant,  nisi,  quatenus  occulta  deris  influ- 
entia,  dictis  corporibus  eandem  impresserit.  Hi,  durante 
arcana  ilia  deris  constitutione , nec  ultra,  pergunt  laces - 
sere.  Epidemici  dicti  sunt. 

Had  Van  Swieten  been  aware  of  this  law  of  infecti- 
ous atmosphere,  he  would  not  have  introduced  this 
history  with  such  expressions  of  wonder,  nor  have 
added  his  remarks  at  the  end,  on  the  inexplicable 
arcana  of  epidemics. 
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u P.  C8,  There  are  certain  n eighhourhoods.” 

I have  been  told,  but  1 know  not  on  what  authority, 
that  those  receptacles  of  the  wretched  in  the  old 
streets  of  St.  Giles’s,  are  kept  up  because  they  pro- 
cure a large  rental  to  some  noble  families.  More 
probably,  they  are  on  long  unexpired  leases.  In  ei- 
ther case,  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that  the  poorest 
must  find  some  shelter.  But  may  not  a commission 
of  respectable  house-holders  be  appointed,  assisted 
by  a medical  gentleman  accustomed  to  visit  such  re- 
treats ? May  not  a small  fine  to  the  parish  be  requir- 
ed, as  a licence  for  keeping  houses,  in  the  rooms  of 
which  more  than  a certain  number  of  persons  are  ad- 
mitted promiscuously  to  lodge  ? Before  all  things, 
let  an  inquiry  be  instituted  concerning  the  mortality 
in  these  places,  and  even  in  individual  houses,  or 
rooms.  Where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a concen- 
trated degree  of  infection,  proper  means  should  be 
used  for  the  purification  of  such  a house,  before  the 
commissioners  are  permitted  to  enter  it;  and  the 
room  or  house  may  be  barricaded,  if  the  owners  re- 
fuse to  wllite-lime  the  whole,  and  wash  every  part 
of  the  furniture.  A receptacle  is  already  open  for 
those  who  are  affected  with  fever  from  such  a cause, 
and  proper  caution  is  taken,  that  such  patients  as  re- 
cover, shall  not  return  into  the  world  with  their  in- 
fectious apparel. 

• ' « > • 

11  Page  29,  Ready-made  linen.” 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  to  encourage  this 
apprehension  concerning  ready-made  linen,  may  prove 
injurious  to  an  industrious  class  of  females.  Many 
are  very  anxious  that  female  labour  should  be  well 
paid,  1 he  intention  is  laudable,  and  sometimes  well 

directed ; 
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directed ; but  it  should  always  be  recollected  that 
a female  manufacturer  is  rarely  a good  wife  or  a good 
mother.  Nothing  fits  a female  so  much  for  those 
offices,  which  Nature  teaches  her  to  look  to,  as  that 
habitual  attention  to  cleanliness  and  order,  which  is 
required  of  servants  in  well  regulated  families.  I 
doubt  not  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  is  now  in  most  other  countries,  for  the 
wealthy  Jo  have  many  more  female  servants  than 
are  necessary.  The  time  not  employed  in  domestic 
business,  was  probably  engaged  in  spinning;  hence 
the  general  term  spinster  for  every  single  woman. 
Our  machinery  perhaps  v/ould  render  this  employ- 
ment unprofitable;  but  I never  knew  a family  that 
did  not  find  the  advantage  of  a young  supernumerary 
female,  under  illness  and  many  other  occurrences, 
during  which  the  presence  of  a stranger  is  often 
particularly  irksome.  I am  not  now  speaking  of  that 
class  of  dress-makers,  whose  occupation  requires, 
and  ought  to  furnish,  the  means  of  a comfortable  ex- 
istence. But  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  ladies  who 
resort  to  ready-made  warehouses,  and  often  fancy 
they  are  giving  employment  to  the  industrious  poor, 
would  reflect,  whether  they  would  not  serve  the  in- 
terests of  that  class  better,  by  protecting  a young 
female,  whose  habits  might  be  formed  to  order  and 
propriety  as  well  as  industry.  I am  aware  that 
many  well  intentioned  ladies  feel  a dread  of  such 
responsibility ; but  this  arises  from  expecting  too 
much ; from  converting  protection  into  something 
bordering  on  adoption ; an  error  often  painful  to 
one  party,  and  injurious  to  the  other. 
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« We  owe  our  security  to  the  meliorated  condition 
of  the  labouring  class.y} 

When  we  reflect  on  the  labouring  class  of  society* 
on  account  of  their  expensive  clothes  or  furniture, 
we  are  little  aware  how  much  we  are  mistaken. 
What  Adam  Smith  learned  with  so  much  study,  and 
taughtwith  so  much  accuracy,  namely,  the  difference 
between  money  expended  in  productive  or  unpro- 
ductive articles,  is  practically  understood  by  them. 

When  a new  gown  is  purchased,  the  gratification 
of  appearing  in  it  is  not  the  only  consideration.  A 
rainy  day  is  held  in  contemplation,  when  this  may, 
with  the  pawnbroker,  furnish  a temporary  supply. 
It  is  far  from  my  intention,  to  encourage  a habit 
which  enriches  an  individual  at  the  expence  of  a, 
poor  neighbourhood  ; but  this  must  be  considered 
as  a state  somewhat  above  that  profligate  inattention, 
which  consumes  or  wastes  every  thing  as  it  is  ac- 
quired. It  is  an  evil  that  soon  remedies  itself ; and 
after  a time,  nothing  less  than  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  contributing  to  the  box,*  is  considered  to  be 
a sufficient  excuse  for  borrowing  on  terms  so  disad- 
vantageous. It  is  soon  discovered  too,  that  with  a 
b.etter  education,  less  expensive  resources  with  a more 
elevated  degree  of  amusement  might  be  acquired,  and 
even  opportunities  might  have  been  seized,  of  ren- 
dering industry  more  productive.  This  wish  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  offspring,  and  a new  cause  of  economy 
arises.  All  this  is  well  understood  by  those  who 
have  attended  to  it,  and  to  others  the  subject  must 
"have  been  tedious  before  now ; I shall  therefore  dis- 
miss it  with  a few  short  remarks. 

As  we  cannot  -pxpect  perfection,  and  as  most  im- 
provements 
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provements  are  slow,  it  becomes  us  rather  to  be  flat- 
tered than  dissatisfied,  when  we  see  those  whose  si- 
tuation is  inferior  to  our  own,  endeavour  to  imitate 
us.  Let  us  reflect,  that  we  feel  a similar  inclina- 
tion to  imitate  those  above  us,  and  that  our  constant 
advice  to  our  juniors,  is  to  court  the  company,  and 
study  the  manners  of  their  superiors.  Above  all, 
let  us  reflect  that  this  ambition  can  only  lead  to 
greater  diligence,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object 
in  view,  and  that  the  person  who  never  looks  fore 
ward  to  the  improvement  of  his  condition,  loses 
every  motive  to  diligence  beyond  the  support  of  his 
existence,  or  the  immediate  gratification  of  his  ap- 
petite. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  another  mistake  of  which 
some  of  the  best  people  are  often  accused,  I mean  the 
habit  of  looking  too  closely  after  those  whom  they  as- 
sist. Those  visits  to  cottages,  which  are  so  much  ap- 
plauded by  some,  will  be  often  misinterpreted,  and 
are  rarely  productive  of  good.  I am  not  speaking  of 
that  benevolent  notice  with  which  it  becomes  all  to 
treat  their  inferiors  ; but,  under  circumstances  of  dis- 
tress or  illness,  it  would  be  adviseable  that  such  offi- 
ces should  be  confined  at  first  to  the  Clergy  and  the 
faculty,  who  are  more  habituated  to  such  places, 
whose  immediate  dutv  calls  them  to  it,  and  who  are 
the  proper  almoners  of  others.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  only  unnatural  but  dangerous  for  the  inmates 
lo  desert  their  sick.  Instances  have  occurred  in 
which  those  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  an 
impure  air,  when  too  suddenly  removed  into  a pure 
atmosphere,  have  been  seized  with  the  disease  they 
have  fled  from,  whilst  others  who  remained  have 
escaped. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  in  propor- 
tion 
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Uon  as  poverty  and  its  attendant  calamities  are  lessen* 
ed,  this  source  of  epidemics  will  be  lessened.  When- 
ever it  is  ascertained  to  exist,  the  first  business  should 
be  the  immediate  desertion  of  the  house  or  apartment. 
Happily  the  sick  are  so  far  from  being  injured  by  re-* 
moval  at  any  period  of  fever,  that  nothing  tends  so 
much  to  recovery.  Even  a change  of  every  covering, 
and  a complete  ablution  in  warm  or  cold  water,  are 
productive  of  further  advantages.  All  this  should  be 
done,  if  possible,  by  those  who  have  already  taken 
charge  of  the  sick.  The  apparel  of  tliese  attendants 
should  be  changed,  and  themselves  washed  also. 
When  all  this  is  carefully  accomplished,  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  contagion  from  the  diseased  subject. 
The  furniture  and  apartment  must  be  treated  as  before 
mentioned. 

If  I have  said  nothing  on  this  occasion  about  fumi- 
gations, it  is  because  I should  be  unwilling  to  trust  to 
any,  unless  they  were  used  to  such  a degree  as  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  any  person  who  re- 
mained in  the  apartment.  If  every  person  is  remov- 
ed, a short  but  ample  ventilation  will  render  the 
place  safe  for  any  one  to  enter  long  enough  to  con- 
struct charcoal  fires,  and  to  lime-white  every  part, 
whether  wood  or  wall.  Till  all  this  is  done,  and  the 
apartment  is  afterwards  dry,  it  will  not  be  safe  for 
many  to  remain  in  it  for  a length  of  time,  nor  for  an 
individual  to  sleep  in  it. 

Hitherto,  all  we  have  said,  refers  to  the  conduct 
and  management  of  individuals,  for  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  when  governments  interfere  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  there  is  always  danger  of  their  doing  harm* 
Tlve  true  spirit  of  inquiry,  is  in  a certain  degree  in- 
terrupted, for  the  strong  arm  of  power,  and  even  its 
influence,  if  ill  directed,  must  be  injurious.  But  if  go- 
vernments 
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vernments  should  be  careful  how  they  interfere,  eveiil 
when  their  w hole  attentions  are  directed  to  the  public 
protection,  much  more  should  they  be  careful  how 
they  enact  law  s,  the  effect  of  which  must  prove  di- 
rectly contrary  to  such  intentions.  The  increased 
duty  on  window  lights,  in  small  houses,  is  a serious 
injury,  inasmuch  as  the  exclusion  of  light  is  the  ex- 
clusion of  air. 

It  is  also  impossible  our  Rulers  can  be  aware  how 
much  they  increase  the  sources  of  infectious  atmo- 
sphere, by  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  coals  in  the 
metropolis.  All  heavy  duties  operate  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  consumer,  much  beyond  the  mere  sum 
imposed.  They  enable  wealthy  capitalists  to  engross* 
the  market,  and  thus  lessen  that  competition  which  is 
always  serviceable  to  the  public.  There  is  not  a poor 
person,  during  a severe  winter,  who  would  not  prefer 
the  luxury  of  fuel  to  that  of  food,  even  when  he  feels 
the  necessity  of  both.  Besides  that,  there  is  no  means 
of  preserving  the  air  of  their  apartments  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  constant  renovation  which  a fire  pro- 
duces ; it  is  certain  that  warmth  contributes  greatly  to 
prevent  the  generation  of  this  infectious  atmosphere. 
This  is  well  ascertained  by  the  frequency  with  which 
such  diseases  occur  in  cold  climates  compared  with 
warm.  Add  to  this,  the  greater  facility  with  which 
clothes  are  washed  and  dried  ; and  above  all,  the 
greater  inducement  the  husband  has  to  return  home, 
instead  of  repairing  to  a haunt  in  which  he  is  sure  of 
a good  fire. 

NOTE  TO  CHAP.  IV. 

"Pa^c  Numbers  zcho  never  saw  each  other  before , 
are  lodged  in  the  same  room  or  cellar 

O 

A gentleman  in  considerable  practice  in  Blooms- 
burv,  assured  me  some  years  ago,  that  there  rarely 

was 
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was  a jail  delivery  without  the  introduction  of  typhus 
fever  into  the  work-house.  The  acquitted  prisoners 
often  begged  sufficient  to  procure  themselves  a lodg- 
ing in  some  street  in  St.  Giles’s.  From  hence,  on 
account  of  illness,  the  parish  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  them  to  the  work-house.  All  these  inconve- 
niencies  are  doubtless  in  some  degree  lessened;  but* 
the  source  of  them  should  be  removed. 

Within  the  district  of  the  New  Finsbury  or  Cen- 

%/ 

tral  Dispensary  in  West  Street,  formerly  Chick  Lane, 
are  several  alleys  between  the  North-west  angle  of 
Sjffith field  and  Fleet  Ditch,  which  is  at  that  place 
an  open  stream,  fairly  entitled  to  its  name  of  the 
River  Fleet. 

This  part  of  the  town  having  escaped  the  great 
conflagration,  has,  from  its  obscurity,  met  with  no 
subsequent  improvement.  It  is  the  only  place  in  which 
I have  met  with  typhus  fever.  Several  ignorant 
Irish,  on  their  first  arrival  in  London,  have  been  seiz- 
ed in  succession.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  parish 
officers,  who  are  by  no  means  inattentive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poor,  have  not  sufficient  power  to  correct 
so  serious  an  evil. 


. NOTE  TO  CHAP.  VI. 

“ Page  45,  If  they  are  careless  of  contagion  from  a 
diseased  subject , they  arc  not  ignorant  that  certain  places 
are  pestilential  at  certain  periods 

In  confirmation  of  this,  I shall  transcribe  from  Dr. 
Russel  the  following  conclusion  to  the  case  of  an 
Arab. 

His  wife,  (says  that  truly  candid  and  accurate 
w liter)  acquainted  me  that  she  suspected  he  had  con- 
t r acted  his  illness  in  a Keisaria  in  the  neighbourhood 
.vhieh  he  used  to  frequent,  and  where  several  persons 

& still 
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still  lay  sick  of  the  same  distemper.  This  infor- 
mation confirming  what  1 bad  before  heard,  I sat 
ont  for  the  Keisaria,  which  was  situated  under  the 
castle,  at  a little  distance  from  the  horse  market.  It  , 
was  inhabited  phiefly  by  Arabs,  who  constantly  re- 
sided there  with  their  families,  and  got  their  liveli- 
hood as  daily  labourers,  under  the  masons,  terrace 
makers,  and  white- washers.” 

By  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that  the  woman  was 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  pestilential  property  of  cer- 
tain places,  and  probably,  that  she  had  no  suspicion 
of  any  contagion  attached  to  persons.  It  was  not 
any  individual  that  she  conceived  had  affected  her 
husband,  nor  does  she  appear  to  have  had  any  appre- 
hension of  beincr  infected  bv  him. 

Wh  en  Dr.  Russel  visited  the  Keisarias,  he  found 
that  of  more  than  forty  people  who  had  been  seized 
with  the  disease,  after  the  1 Qth  of  March,  only  one 
remained  alive. 

It,  will  perhaps  be  asked,  why  these  people  do  not 
leave  their  habitations  on  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease ? We  have  seen  before  that  they  are  expressly 
enjoined  not  to  desert  their  sick.  But  it  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Muslemans.  Dr.  Bussel  mentions  instances 
of  Jews  and  Christians  who  remained  with  their  sick 
relatives  in  pestilential  situations;  and  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  safer,  after  a certain  time,  to  conti- 
nue in  such  an  atmosphere  or  to  be  removed.  Dr. 
Russel,  with  his  usual  minuteness,  gives  us  the  his- 
tory of  a Christian  family  who  remained  at  home,  and 
five  were  successively  attacked  with  the  plague,  (Ap- 
pendix, ]).  xciv);  the  disease . proved  fatal  only  to 
the  first.  We  have  seen  before,  that  flight,  after  a 
certain  time,  is  no  security;  and  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  to  those  who  are  seized  at  a distance 
from  home,  the  disease  is  more  generally  fatal  than 
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io  such  as  remain.  It  will  at  least  be  admitted,  there 
are  few  instances  of  so  large  a proportion  of  fugi- 
tives attacked  with  the  plague,  and  recovering,  as 
four  iii  five.  Diemerbroeck  has,  from  different  au- 
thorities, preserved  several  cases  of  fugitives  who 
were  seized  a considerable  time  after  their  arrival  at 
healthy  districts.  Two  children  sent  from  Nimeguen 
to  Gilders,  both  died  of  the  plague  two  months  af- 
terwards, without  affectin"  any  one  in  the  latter  citv. 
About  the  same  time  the  father,  mother,  and  another 
son  were  seized  at  Nimeugen,  the  seat  of  their  resi- 
dence and  of  the  plague.  The  mother  recovered. 

Bacon,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  had  ascertained  all 
these  facts  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  plague  ; 
and  had  he  directed  his  whole  attention  to  such  pur- 
suits, there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  he  would  have 
assigned  a more  rational  cause  for  them;  or,  to 
speak  more  according  to  his  own  rules  of  induction, 
that  he  would  have  u traced  the  simple  actions  with 
such  accuracy,  as  to  detect  the  law.”  For  want  of 
this  he  imputes  our  escape  from  the  plague  rather 
to  good  fortune  than  to  a proper  attention  to  our 
quarantine  laws  ; and  in  another  place,  “ tire  plague, 
says  he,  is  noted  to  go  in  a blood,  rather  than  from 
stranger  to  stranger.”  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  a number  of  relations,  living  in  different  parts 
of  a town,  should  meet  at  the  same  place;  and  if 
this  should  be  a pestilential  district  nothing  is  more 
reasonable  than  to  expect  that  they  should  he  after- 
wards seized  with  the  plague  about  the  same  time. 

ft  is  evident  by  Diemerbrocck’s  previous  language, 
that  these  accidents  after  removal,  happened  princi- 
pally in  the  advanced  period  of  the  epidemic.  “ In 
principio  morbi  a contagio  plurimi  inficiebantur  ; 
poatea  vero  tunc  seque  inficiebantur  qui  contagiosa  & 

inf ectu 
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infecta  loca  fugiebant,  atque  alii  qui  indiscriminatim 
aegros  <k,  sanos  adibant.”  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why  those  who  are  seized  with  the  plague  in  a purer 
air,  are  less  likely  to  recover  from  the  disease;  higher 
health,  which  may  be  the  consequence  of  removal, 
is  unfavourable  for  all  acute  diseases.  Those  who 
remain  in  the  seat  of  the  plague  are,  probably,  in 
reduced  health  from  the  air  they  are  breathing ; eve- 
ry removal  should  therefore  be  early,  and  not  to  so 
great  a distance  as  to  produce  a sudden  change  in 
the  constitution.  The  removal  of  the  sick  with 
their  inmates,  may  even  prove  advantageous  to  both. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  I before  remarked, 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  facts  from  sources,  which 
are  always  existing,  to  authorise  a certain  solution  of 
so  important  an  inquiry. 
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11  Plague  at  Marseilles. ” 

Few  subjects  have  been  more  contested,  than  the 
means  by  which  the  last  plague  was  introduced  into 
Marseilles.  From  an  accurate  examination,  the  most, 
probable  account  seems  as  follows.  A vessel  arrived 
from  Sydon  with  a clean  bill,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  place  was  free  from  plague  at  the 
time  of  her  departure.  She  stopped  at  Tripoly,  where 
there  is  no  account  that  the  disease  existed.  Here 
the  captain  took  on  board  some  Turks  as  passengers. 
Tw’o  of  these  died  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  and 
several  sailors  afterwards,  as  well  as  the  surgeon. 
Three  other  sailors  being  sick,  the  captain  applied 
for  a surgeon  at  Leghorn,  where  the  sick  sailors  died. 

The  captain  brought  a certificate  from  the  surgeon 

and 
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and  physician  of  that  city,  that  those  sailors  died  of 
a malignant  pestilential  fever.*  If  the  ship  fever 
was  on  board,  nothing  was  more  probable,  than  that 
the  strangers  would  be  first  affected.  The  ship  was, 
however,  ordered  to  quarantine  on  its  arrival  at  Mar- 
seilles. The  mortality  continued  on  board,  and  the 
quarantine  officer  died.  This  was  about  the  12th  of 
June.  The  vessel  had  arrived  on  the  25th  of  May. 

About  the  same  time  arrived  three  other  vessels 
from  the  Levant,  with  suspicious  bills  of  health,  but 
without  any  mortality  on  board.  In  the  infirmary 
where  the  goods  of  Chautaud’s  vessel  were  lodged, 
several  porters  died  ; but  there  was  no  proof  of  the 
plague  till  the  5th  of  July,  when  two  porters  were 
seized  with  sufficient'  tokens  to  ascertain  the  disease. 

in 

* On  this  circumstance  of  Chataud’s  stopping  at  Leghorn,  a con- 
siderable, and  in  my  opinion,  useless  controversy  has  arisen.  Dr. 
Pye  says,  if  Chataud  carried  the  plague  to  Marseilles,  how  should 
Leghorn  escape,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  no  precaution 
nor  suspicion  ? In  answer  to  this,  Dr.  Russel  says,  “ the  ship  had 
landed  no  goods  there,  nor  had  any  intercourse  with  the  shorG,  for 
the  physician  who  visits  the  sick  on  board,  remains  at  a distance  from 
the  ship  in  a boat,  and  the  dead  bodies  are  sunk  in  the  sea.’'  That 
this  is  the  usual  mode  under  any  suspicion,  there  cannot  be  a doubt, 
but  whether  Chicoyneau’s  language  implies  as  much,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  those  who  are  most  intimately  Acquainted  with  the  verna- 
cular idiom  of  his  country.  II  ne  sortit  de  sa  retraite  [dans  la 
poupe]  que  pour  relacher  a Livourne.  La  necessite  d ’avoir  un 
Chirurgien  l’obligea  a s’arreter  dans  cette  ville.  Trois  de  ses  gensy 
tomberent  malades,  ils  moururent  de  meme  que  les  autres.  Le  me- 
decin  & le  Chirurgien  des  Infirmaries  visiterent  les  cadavres,  ils  at- 
tribuerent  la  mort  a des  fievres  malignes  pestilentielles;  dans  leur 
certificats  ils  n’accusent  d’autres  causes  que  ces  fievres. — Traite  de 
la  Peste,  4to.  Paris,  1744,  p.  5. 

"Vet  alter  all,  this  question  is  of  little  importance,  unless  it  could 
be  made  appear,  that  instances  of  men  dying  of  plague  without  in- 
jury to  others  were  not  common.  Dr.  Russel,  with  his  usual  candour, 
we  have  seen,  gives  several. 
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In  the  town  the  same  suspicious  cases  existed  from 
the  20th  of  June,  but  no  marked  tokens  before  the 
9th  of  July.  These  were  in  a family  at  a distance 
lioni  any  supposed  source  of  contagion;  the  only 
cause  that  could  be  surmised,  was  the  possibility, 
that  the  sister,  who  was  a taylor,  might  have  been  at 
work  upon  some  infected  Indian  goods;  and  though 
her  brother  was  seized  first,  yet  this  is  accounted  for 
by  his  being  younger  and  more  susceptible  of  con- 
tagion. 1 lie  female  taylor  and  her  brother  died,  were 
buried  at  the  infirmary,  to  which  all  the  family  was 
removed  ; and  where  they  all  perished.  The  house 
was  closed. 

On  the  following  day  a sailor  from  one  of  the  other 
Levant  ships  was  seized  with  the  plague.  A guard  was 
placed  on  the  house;  lie  died  the  same  evening;  was 
buried  in  the  infirmary,  where  the  porters  who  con- 
veyed him,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  thelxouse,  were 
shut  up.  Those  who  had  visited  the  deceased,  were 
enjoined  a certain  quarantine  at  their  own  houses. 

From  this  time  the  disease  seemed  to  be  conquered. 
The  officers  congratulated  themselves  on  their  pru- 
dence, and  others  denied  that  the  plague  had  ever 
existed  in  the  city.  It  was  soon  however  discovered 
that  the  malady  was  extending  itself  slowly,  and  on 
the  18th,  notice  was  given  to  the  magistrates.  On 
the  2;3d  it  was  found  that  14  persons  had  died.  By 
the  beginning  of  August,  the  disease  had  become  so 
general,  as  to  spread  universal  dismay. 

In  accounting  for  all  these  effects  front  contagion, 
where  something  more  than  the  customary  precau- 
tions were  attended  to,  various  causes  were  assigned. 
Among  the  rest,  smuggled  goods  were  suspected ; 
and  as  smugglers  usually  live  in  the  worst  parts  of 
the  town,  there  is  no  wonder  if  they  were  the  earliest 

sufferers. 
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Sufferers.  Such  is  a very  short  abstract  of  the  ac- 
count: in'  the  Relation  Historique,  published  1721,  a 
year  after  t He  event. 

V 

4 Mr.  Chicoyneau,  who  had  every  means  of  inform- 
ation, and  published  more  than  20  years  after,  adds 
another  cause.  “ The  just  severity  of  the  council, 
says  he,  was  superior  to  the  representations  of  gain 
and  ambition,  the  hull  of  the  vessel  was  burnt  with 
its  whole  cargo.  Thus  the  source,  or  the  suspicion 
of  the  evil  was  destroyed,  but  the  town  was  full  ol 
fragments  of  the  vessel.” 

O 


“ Page  3,  After  a time  those  circumstances  cease."’ 

It  should  always  be  remembered,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  source  of  this  dreadful  calamity 
at  Marseilles,  it  commenced  at  the  usual  plague  sea- 
son in  that  country,  without  any  greater  inatten- 
tion than  is  usual  at  other  times ; that  it  began  to 
abate  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  ceased  about  the 
end  of  November.  Towards  the  end  of  October, 
surgeons  and  apothecaries,  who  had  deserted  the  city 
during  the  pestilence,  and  for  whose  assistance  2000 
litres  per  month  had  been  offered,  returned  volun- 
tarily, and  the  magistrates  found  it  necessary  to 
give  notice  that  the  reward  was  discontinued.  That 
methods  were  used  to  disinfect  the  town  is  certain - 
but  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  and  univer- 
sality of  the  disease,  can  we  attribute  the  sudden 
change  to  any  other  cause,  than  that  change  in  the 
temperature,  which  is  universally,  found  successful 
under  similar  events  ? 


“ Page  37,  Who  see  only  the  exterior  stale  of  society." 

It  is  a general,  and  too  just  remark,  that  ail  the 
evil  which  is  going  on  in  society,  is  not  only  brought 
before  the  public,  but  for  the  most  part  magnifie  1. 
this  4oes  not  entirely  arise  from  any  malicious  wish 

for 
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for  detraction,  but  a sort  of  consciousness  of  our, 
own  deficiencies  seems  to  make  us  better  contented 
with  ourselves,  as  we  contemplate  the  failings  of 
others,  just  as  the  unhappy  are  sometimes  taught  to-, 
reflect,  that  their  condition  might  be  worse.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  relation  of  magnificent  actions, 
particularly  where  the  scene  is  among  our  own  rank, 
may  be  apt,  whilst  we  cannot  but  admire  them,  to 
induce  sentiments  as  if  we  felt  ourselves  lessened  by 
them.  Something  of  this  kind  must  be  the  reason 
why  the  following  history  appears  new  in  almost  every 
company,  in  which  I have  heard  it  related. 

Francis  and  Joseph,  whose  families  were  of  the 
same  county,  contracted  an  early  friendship  for  each 
other.  Joseph,  with  whom  only  I am  acquainted, 
was  born  in  London,  where  for  many  years  he  carried 
on  a small  commercial  concern.  Francis  was  engag- 
ed on  a much  larger  scale,  and  his  success  was  pro- 
portionate to  the  magnitude  of  his  undertakings,  and 
the  proverbial  integrity  with  which  they  , were  con- 
ducted. In  short,  whilst  Joseph  was  proceeding  with 
a steady  Pace,  Francis  seemed  bearing  down  every 
difficulty  that  opposed  him. 

As  they  both  retained  their  usefulness  and  prudence 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  life  ; both  might  have  been 
rich.  Joseph,  though  always  more  intent  on  minute- 
ness of  accuracy  than  calculations  of  interest,  might 
at  least  have  retained,  if  he  added  nothing  to  his 
paternal  property  ; but, the  perpetual  calls  on  his  be- 
nevolence effectually  prevented  either ; and  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  he  found  it  necessary  to  part  with  a re- 
version. H is  first  application,  we  may  suppose,  was 
to  his  more  successful  friend  ; and  with  only  the  cus- 
tomary calculations  concerning  survivorships,  7000/. 
was  settled  between  them  as  a fair  consideration. 

The 
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The  friends  both  survived  the  life  on  which  the  con- 
tingency depended,  and  brands  felt  no  other  senti- 
ment but  disappointment.  It  occurred  to  him,  that 
his  now  aged  friend,  might  have  been  in  a situation 
to  conduct  himself  with  the  same  liberality  as  in  his 
early  years.  It  is  true,  the  reversion  being  his  own> 
might  be  disposed  of  as  he  pleased ; but  lie  feared 
it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  transfer  it  to  Joseph. 
Yet  he  conceived  there  might  be  one  means  of  forc- 
ing his  friend  to  accept  what  he  had  parted  with,  and 
determined,  at  least,  to  make  a trial.  “ Joseph,  said 
he,  the  old  lady  is  dead.” — “ Then  I wish  you  joy  of 
the  reversion.” — No,  replied  Francis,  I have  already 
more  than  I can  manage.  You  have  always  been  a 
faithful  steward  to  the  poor,  and  now  it  is  your  only 
occupation. — “ You  do  not  seriously  expect*  replied 
Joseph,  that  I should  take  back  that,  for  which  you 
paid  me  a fair  consideration.”  “ I do  indeed  said  his 
friend,  and  if  you  judge  as  you  ought,  you  cannot  re- 
fuse it ; and  for  the  reason  I have  before  suggested. 
My  time  is  occupied  With  my  business  and  my  fa- 
mily; you  have  remained  single  and  renounced  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  to  you  I offer  the  estate,  but  to  your 
Stewardship,  sensible  of  your  fidelity.”  To  be  short, 
in  the  end,  Francis  was  made  happy  in  the  success 
of  his  negociation,  thus  to  part  with  his  estate,  and 
Joseph  was  at  his  ease  to  pursue  his  only  pleasures. 

I cannot  conclude  this  account,  without  repeating 
the  description  I heard  of  Joseph  in  the  county  in 
which  lie  was  well  known.  That  man,  said  one,  is  so 
constitutionally  benevolent,  that  should  he  see  a piece 
ol  orange  peel  on  one  side  of  the  way  in  Cheapside,  he 
would  cross  to  pick  it  up,  lest  any  one  should  slip  by 
stepping  upon  it. 
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“At  Ackworth,  p.  66” 

The  following  is  Dr.  Binns’s  account  of  the  progress 
of  scarlet  fever  at  the  Ackworth  School,  extracted 
from  Dr.  Willan,  p.  380. 

“ This  disease  attacked  the  family  when  it  did  not 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ackworth,  and  yet,  six 
months  before,  it  came  to  our  very  doors  without  af- 
fecting any  one  in  the  house.  It  began  in  a boy 
from  Sheffield,  who  had  been  with  us  a considerable 
time.  Though  not  able  to  ascertain  the  point,  I 
was  led  to  suspect  that  he  might  have  received  from 
his  friends  some  present  imbued  with  contagion, 
having  reason  to  believe  the  disorder  was  once  intro- 
duced  into  a school,  sixty  miles  from  Liverpool,  by  a 
hamper  of  oranges  sent  from  that  town,  when  the  dis- 
ease wras  very  prevalent  there.  It  might  probably 
come  in  another  wray  from  a distance,  namely,  by  goods 
purchased,  as  flocks  used  for  the  childrens*  bolsters,  or 
curled  hair  for  their  mattrasses  ; but  I have  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  any  of  these  suppositions  r being, 
therefore,  baffled  in  my  attempts  to  trace  it  to  any 
other  place,  I have  been  almost  ready  to  conclude 
that  it  may  have  originated  here,  as  it  must  have  an 
origin  somewdiere ; — but  if  so,  I am  entirely  at  a loss 
to  say  how  it  cordd  be  produced.  Circumstances  in- 
deed seemed,  at  first  sight,  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
as  two  boys  applied  to  me  on  account  of  this  com- 
plaint, on  the  same  day:  I found,  however,  on  in- 
quiry, that  the  Sheffield  boy  was  taken  ill  turo  days 
before  the  other,  that  he  slept  in  the  next  bed,  and 

that  he  had  vomited  very  offensive  matter  between 

* 
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die  beds  : In  this  way,  perhaps,  infection  was  com- 
municated to  the  second  boy,  for,  on  former  occa- 
sions, I remember  several  cases  in  which  the  disease 
began  two  days  after  exposure  to  contagion.  The 
above  patients  applied  on  the  second  of  the  fourth 
month,  but  no  other  till  the  twelfth  of  the  same  month, 
when  two  boys  and  one  girl  were  attacked  : these,  I 
suppose,  were  infected  by  communication  with  per- 
sons who  visited  the  sick,  for  some  of  the  family  could 
not  be  prevented  from  paying  unnecessary,  and,  I 
think,  very  blameable  visits. 

u Our  number  of  boys  when  the  disease  broke  out 
was  179>  °f  whom  104  were  attacked  in  the  course 
of  four  months  •,  after  that  time  only  one  was  affected. 
Of  the  105,  five  died.  Many  children  having  been 
sent  home  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease, 
there  remained  in  the  school,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  month,  only  1<26  boys.  The  number  of 
girls,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  was  119. 
Between  the  twelfth  of  this,  and  the  end  of  the  fifth 
month,  48  girls  were  attacked,  and  but  one  afterward  ; 
so  that  the  disease  prevailed  among  the  girls  scarcely 
half  the  time  it  did  among  the  boys.  * Of  the  48  af- 
fected, two  died  \ and  since  many  of  the  girls  also 
returned  home  soon  after  the  complaint  appeared, 
their  number  was,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  month, 
diminished  to  90.  I mention  this  reduction  of  our 
list,  lest  otherwise  it  might  appear  that  we  were  more 
successful  than  we  really  were,  in  defending  a great 
number  from  the  contagion.  Besides  the  children, 
who  were  in  general  between  eight  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  a few  others  of  the  family  were  affected 
with  the  disease.— The  following  is  a statement  of 
the  whole. 


“ Boys 


A fleeted  with  the  disease  Died, 

. . . 105  Of  whom  5 

...  49  ....  ‘2 


Masters,  apprentices,  and  7 
servant-men  - ^ 


8 ....  0 


Mistresses,  servant-women, 
and  apprenticed  girls 


. . 0 


171 


7 nearly 
1 in  24. 


“ About  thirty  other  children  were  affected,  but  too 
slightly  to  be  included  in  the  sick  list : however,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  in  the  list  of  171,  there  was 
alntost  every  gradation  of  the  disease ; I could  not 
therefore  draw  the  line  of  distinction  with  much  ex-* 
actness. 

“ In  regard  to  prevention,  I think  that  an  improve- 
ment of  the  diet  in  such  as  live  low,  moderate  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  cold  bathing,  in  short  every 
mode  of  strengthening  the  constitution,  with  great 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  must  have  a 
tendency  both  to  ward  off  the  disease,  and  to  support 
through  it  those  on  whom  the  contagion  has  fasten- 
ed.— They  who  are  in  attendance  ought  as  much  as 
possible  to  avoid  taking  the  breath  of  the  sick,  since 
it  is  clear  that  the  Scarlatina,  and  very  probable  that 
some  other  diseases  are  so  received.  "\Vhen  children 
in  a school  are  affected  with  symptoms  of  fever,  they 
should  be  immediately  separated  from  the  r'est,  till 
the  nature  of  the  fever  be  fully  ascertained : this  pre- 
caution having  been'  taken,  I believe  several  children 
at  Ackworth,  though  really  attacked  by  the  scarlati- 
na, were,  through  the  early  application  of  suitable 
means,  presently  restored  to  health.  Biff  when  these 
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attempts  dkl  not  succeed,  the  patients  were  sent  to  a 
fever-house  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  grounds  frequented  by 
the  children.  This  house  consisted  of  a chamber  for 
the  sick  girls,  and  another  for  the  boys,  with  answer- 
able  convalescent  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a 
bed-room  for  the  nurses,  besides  a few  other  small  a- 
partments,  all,  by  a little  contrivance,  sufficiently 
ventilated.  Those  whose  complaints  did  not  require 
them  to  be  strictly  confined,  might  walk  behind  the 
house,  where  there  is  a grass  plot  : but  when  the  fe- 
ver and  sloughs  in  the  throat  were  wholly  removed,  the 
patients  stayed  a few  days  in  the  convalescent  rooms, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  walking  in  the  garden, 
at  the  front  of  the  house,  to  clear  themselves  from  in- 
fection by  repeated  exposure  to  the  open  air.  After 
this  they  went  across  the  garden  to  a wash-house,  a- 
bout  equally  distant  from  the  fever-house  and  the 
school,  where  they  were  entirely  stripped,. and  washed 
with  soft  soap,  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
cleansing  their  hair.  They  then  put  on.  fresh  cloathing 
and  went  up  to  the  rooms'  in  the  school,  being,  how- 
ever, kept  apart  for  some  time  longer.  Their  bed  and 
body  linen  was  frequently  changed  on  their  return, 
as  it  before  had  been  in  the  sick-rooms.  When  they 
had  continued  thus  about  a week,  and  appeared  to 
Jiave  recovered  their  strength,  the  general  ablution 
was  repeated;  and  after  rambling  in  the  fields  for 
sxmie  hours,  they  were  permitted  to  mix  with  the 
other  children. 

“ sooh  as  the  weather  would  permit,  cold-bathing 
was  entered  on  by  the  boys  who  were  in  health : they 
began  with  it  sooner  than  the  girls,  and  used  it  more 
frequently,  yet  it  appears  by  the  proportion  of  boys 
gfiected,  that  they  were  more  susceptible  of  the  dis- 
ease 
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ease  than  the  girls,  which  seems  to  militate  against 
the  opinion  before  given;  however,  the  influence  of 
other  causes  should  be  taken  into  account. 

“ Fumigations  were  used,  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
both  in  the  sick  and  the  convalescent’s  houses,  also  in 
the  lodging-rooms  of  the  children  who  were  well, 
every  evening  after  they  retired  to  rest.  Our  usual 
mode  of  fumigation  was  by  pouring  vitriolic  acid  on 
marine  salt,  to  which  manganese  was  added  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Walker,  who,  at  my  request, 
came  over  several  times  from  Leeds  to  visit  the  sick, 
and  to  whose  assistance  I attribute  a considerable 
share  of  the  success  in  our  management  of  this  dread- 
ful disease.  This  plan  of  fumigation,  after  a long 
trial,  appearing  insufficient  to  destroy  the  contagion, 
*he  manganese  was  omitted,  as  it  tends  to  oxygen- 
ate the  muriatic  acid,  by  which  effect,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Chaptal,  it’s  acid  virtues  become  weaker, 
since  it’s  affinities  with  alcalies  diminish,  and  it  is  so 
far  from  reddening  blue  vegetable  colours  that  it 
destroys  them.  Elem.  of  Chem.  Vol.  I.  p.  246. 
We  afterwards  used  only  the  salt  and  acid,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Johnstone,  but  with  no  more  appa- 
rent advantage  than  before.  The  vapour  raised  by 
Dr.  C.  Smyth’s  mode  of  fumigation,  proved  so  un- 
pleasant to  my  lungs,  that  I was  soon  obliged  to  lay 
it  aside. 

“ Vinegar  was  employed  very  freely  in  sprinkling 
the  floors,  and  even  the  bed-clothes:  the  patients 
likewise  were  very  frequently  washed,  during  the  hot 
stages  of  the  disease,  with  cold  vinegar,  or  vinegar 
and  water,  or  vinegar  and  brandy,  by  means  of 
sponges,  or  linen  cloths,  not  only  on  their  faces  and 
extremities,  but  occasionally  over  the  whole  body; 
and  they,  in  general,  experienced  much  relief  from  it. 

“ Though 
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a Though  the  season  was  usually  very  cool,  a sys- 
tem of  ventilation  was  carried  on,  night  and  day, 
much  beyond  what  can  be  done  in  almost  any  private 
family.  The  rooms  were  also  frequently  washed, 
sometimes  even  while  the  sick  were  in  them ; nor  do  I 
know  of  any  case  in  which  this  practice  was  attended 
with  the  smallest  injury. 

“ Gargling  night  and  morning,  as  recommended  to 
us  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  was  not  used  by  those  who  were 
well  till  the  disease  appeared  on  the  decline  : it  must 
no  doubt  be  serviceable  as  a preventive,  but,  notwith- 
standing it  was  long  regularly  practised  by  the  chil- 
dren, it  did  not  prevent  returns  of  the  Sore-throat 
with  feverish  symptoms. 

“ Not  finding  that  the  means  above-mentioned  are 
to  be  wholly  depended  upon,  I would  recommend, 
in  lar^e  schools,  that  the  communication  be  cut  off 
between  the  sick,  their  attendants,  or  visitors,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family.  This  I found  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect,  though  the  house  for  the  sick  was 
2.50  yards  from  the  school,  while  provisions,  &c. 
were  sent  from  it  to  the  sick  ; I therefore  proposed, 
when  the  disease  broke  out,  to  send  away  those  at  the 
time  uninfected,  as  far  as  practicable;  but  this  was 
not  done  till  a very  late  period,  some  persons,  who 
were  consulted,  thinking  the  first  precaution  would 
be  sufficient.” 

The  same  physician,  (Dr.  Binns)  remarks,  that  the 
influenza  did  not  attack  a single  individual  of  the 
family. — Mem.  Med.  Society,  Vol.  v.  p.  351. 

It  is  very  true,  as  Dr.  Willan  observes,  that  at  the 
school  of  which  Dr.  Blackburne  gives  an  account,  the 
contagion  wras  more  easily  arrested,  yet  the  probabi- 
lity is,  that  the  means  made  use  of,  as  well  as  the  ha- 
bitual ventilation,  were  much  greater  at  Ackworth. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed,  Dr.  Binns  remarks,  “ there  ale  few  similar 
institutions  in  the  island,  in  which  the  air  is  more 
freely  admitted  than  in  this.”  It  would  he  a desirable 
thing  to  learn  how  the  school  mentioned  by  Dr.  Black- 
burne,  fared  during  the  influenza,  which  we  have  seen, 
spreads  in  proportion  as  ventilation  is  less  attended  to. 

However,  the  following  history  of  the  progress  of 
typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  influenza,  in  the  same 
establishment,  afford  a sufficient  illustration  of  the 
doctrines  already  maintained. 

At  a highly  respectable  academy,  consisting  of  100 
young  gentlemen,  typhus  fever  made  its  appearance 
in  Sept.  1793.  At  that  time,  it  was  common  in  many 
parts  of  England,  particularly  in  schools.  About  hall 
the  number  of  scholars  were  infected,  but  none  of  the 
family,  either  in  the  school-house,  the  lodging-houses 
in  the  town,  or  at  a distance  from  the  town  whither 
many  of  the  patients  were  removed. 

The  scarlet  fever  appeared  in  the  same  seminary  id 
1802.  As  the  patients  were  removed  to  the  sick- 
ifouse,  only  eight  had  it.  Those  who  remained  in  the 
school  were  free  from  it ; “ hut,  says  the  gentleman 
who  favours  me  with  the  relation,  almost  all,  I think  I 
may  say  all  who  went  home,  about  15  in  number,  had 
it,  and  in  some  instances  communicated  it/' 

The  above  gentleman  imputes  the  security  of  such 
of  his  scholars  as  remained,  to  the  careful  fumigations 
with  nitrous  acid.  But  we  have  seen  how  insufficient 
this  and  every  other  precaution  were  at  Aekworth. 

My  informer  adds,  that  influenza,  when  it  occurred, 
spread  without  any  respect  to  age,  hut  usually  so 
slight?  u that  we  have  not  always  removed  the  patient 
to  the  sick-house.” 

That  this  gentleman  considered  his  academy  as 
crowded  is  evident,  for  in  consequence  of  the  occur* 
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rences  above  mentioned,  lie  lessened  the  number  of 
bis  scholars  one  half. 

Here  we  have  most  fortunately’  a history  from  a sci- 
entific character,  unshackled  by  medical  theories,  of 
three  epidemics  under  his  immediate  observation.  In 
each  the  laws  were  preserved,  which  I have  endea- 
voured to  trace.  Typhus,  as  it  is  called,  spread  only 
in  its  original  source,  but  was  not  transplanted.  In- 
fluenza was  general,  and  in  a few  instances  severe. 
Scarlet  fever,  like  the  other  contagions,  was  easily  ar- 
rested in  circumstances  under  which  typhus  fever  and 
influenza  spread.  Patients  conveyed  to  a distance, 
communicated  scarlet  fever,  but  not  typhus  fever. — - 
Lastly,  those  who  remained  in  the  air  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  escaped  the  effects  of  the  contagion  ; 
whilst  those  who  were  removed  to  a purer  air,  were 
seized  with  the  disease  from  which  they  had  fled. 

There  is  somethin 2;  so  remarkable  in  this  coinci- 
dence  of  events  with  the  laws  I have  endeavoured  to 
establish,  that  I cannot  help  adding,  if  any  reader 
wishes  to  be  informed  of  the  seminary  in  which  they 
©ccurred,  I am  permitted  to  inform  him. 

It  is  worth  remarking  in  this  place,  that  the  ague 
has  been  particularly  prevalent  during  the  last  autumn 
in  some  of  the  fenny  counties : in  others,  continued 
fever  of  a very  unfavourable  type,  particularly  to 
strangers.  Some  of  the  latter  have  been  seized  with 
ague  several  months  after  leaving  the  seat  of  it.  At 
this  time  ague  is  more  common  in  London  than  usual. 
I11  many  of  these  cases,  I suspect  the  disposition  to 
the  disease  has  been  contracted  during  an  autumnal 
residence  in  the  country. 
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Soil  to  chap.  yijj. 

Pogc  80.  They  mere  encouraged  by  the  faculty  in 
supposing  the  small-pox  unavoidable .” 

The  opinion  that  the  small-pox  would  necessarily 
occur  to  every  one  once  during  life,  is  as  old  as  the 
Arabian  physicians.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  the 
theories  of  the  earliest  writers,  may  lind  them  collect- 
ed bv  Diemerbroeek  from  Avicenna  to  Willis.  I shall 
content  myself  with  citing  the  last. 

It  is  evident  that  Sydenham,  who  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  same  error,  had  been  warped  by  thqsc 
writers  in  his  theories  of  fermentation  and  dispuma- 
tion. 

Willis’s  words  arc  “ — convenit  enim  liomini,  omui , 
soli,  et.  semel  variolis,  ant  morbills,  affici : si  forte 
quispiam  in  tota  vita  immunis  degerit,  aut  alius  in  hos 
affectus  ssepius  incident,  sunt  liaec  rara  et  inusitata 
naturae  eventa,  quae  communi  observationi  minime 
derogant:  quin  oinnino  raruni  sit,  quod  nimirum 
cuncti  ct  soli  homines  sint  variolis  et  morbillis  obnoxii, 
atque  imica  plaga  iis  absolvi  soleant.” 

He  afterwards  assigns  as  the  cause  of  this  universal 
praedisposition  to  the  disease,  certain  impurities  of 
the  blood,  inter  prima  fad  as  rudimenta  in  nte.ro  concep- 
ta  ; quae  [particular]  diu  cleliteseunt  ; postea  a causa 
evidenti  commotae,  cum  sanguine  fermentescunt ; ip- 
sique  ebullitioncm  uc  deinde  coagula/iunem  inducunt; 
e quibtts  pluritna  hujiis  morbi  symptomata  oriuntur.” 

“ Causa  ex  i dens , quae  bare  semina  fermentativa 
commovet,  (t  saepissime  in  actum  dcducit,  triplex 
assignatur  ; scilicet  contagium  aliunde  suseeptum,  dis- 
positio  atris , ac  immodica  sanguinis  ct  htnnorum  per- 
turbation \ 

Heritilis  and  Mereurilicdis  differed  from  this  opinion 
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of  the  cause  of  impurities,  hut  still  consider  small-pox 
as  morbum  liscreditarium  atque  hinc  nullum  fere  ho- 
minem  ab  iis  immunem  esse  potest  quid  o nines  nascun- 
tur  ex  parentibus  hoc  vitio  contaminatis. 

Fcrnelius  derives  the  disease  a causa  quadam  cadesti 
ct  occulta  cui  cum  infantes  et  pueri  minus  resistant 
quam  adulti,  hinc  fieri  quod  illi  frequentiores  variolis 
laborent  quam  hi. 

Sennertus  differs  from  these  last  writers  without  as- 
signing any  better  cause  than  the  humidity  of  spring 
and  autumn  with  vitiated  particles  of  the  blood. 

Diemerbroeck  shows  the  folly  of  this  notion  of  im- 
purities, by  inquiring  how  any  person  could  escape 
from  such  an  effect,  when  all  must  be  subjected  to  the 
cause.  He  instances  a great  number  of  his  relations 
who  had  lived  to  a very  advanced  age,  without  suffer- 
ing the  disease ; and,  lastly,  himself,  who,  on  the 
verge  of  70,  after  attending  thousands  without  any 
caution,  had  escaped.  But  this  would  rather  make  in 
favour  of  Willis’s  Theory,  who  expressly  says,  that 
if  perchance  an  individual  should  escape  during  life, 
or  another  should  fall  into  the  disease  more  than  once, 
such  uncommon  events  do  not  invalidate  a general  law 
of  Nature.  Now  it  is  plain  that  Diemerbroeck  did 
not  ascribe  his  security  to  a.  want  of  exposure,  it 
could  therefore  only  be  accounted  for  by  that  peculia- 
rity of  constitution  which  Willis  has  remarked,  as 
not  inconsistent  with  his  theory.  This  want  of  sus- 
ceptibility of  small-pox  is,  I am  persuaded,  much  more 
rare  than  is  generally  suspected.  Among  the  infants 
inoculated  at  the  hospital,  the  number  is  too  small  to 
ascribe  to  any  other  cause  than  some  temporary  af- 
fection, which  occupies  the  constitution  at  the  time. 
Among  adults  the  number  is  greater,  and  here  we  ge- 
nerally find  that  the  subject  has  remained  with  his 
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brothers  and  sisters  or  playmates,  whilst  under  small- 
pox. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  probable,  an 
accidental  inoculation  has  taken  place,  and  the  disease 
has  passed  off  so  mildly,  that  the  attention  to  the 
greater  sufferers  has  absorbed  the  whole  anxiety  of 
the  family.  But  I seem  to  have  forgotten  that  my 
only  intention  was  to  show  how  much  the  opinion  of 
the  necessary  universality  of  the  disease  was  encou- 
raged by  the  profession.  Diemerbroeck,  we  may 
see,  though  he  discourages  the  opinion,  does  not  con* 
sider  exposure  to  the  contagion,  as  necessary  to  induce 
the  disease.  It  however  does  him  credit  that  he  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  assign  any  cause  whatever. 
il  Quis  enim,  he  concludes,  tanteorei  se  veram  et  per- 
ceptibilem  rationem  daturum  promittet  ? Haec  quippe 
sunt  ex  illis  arcanis  quorum  cans  as  nos  exacte  scire 
noluit  altissintus  conditor.” — Diemerbroeck  de'Variolis, 
p.  275.  I do  not  recollect  any  writer,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  inoculation,  who  proposes  any  means  of 
escape,  which  human  prudence  can  advise  in  a popu- 
lous town. 
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<e  Page  88.  Dr.  Ilaygarth’s  correspondence 
The  syndic  and  council  of  Geneva  give  a descrip- 
tion of  their  city,  and  of  the  small-pox  inoculation, 
quite  conformable  to  each  other.  “ 'The  city  is  of 
small  extent  compared  with  its  population,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  enlarge  it,  on  account  of  the  fortifications. 
It  consists  of  1200  houses,  containing  nearly  twenty- 
one  persons  to  a house.  That  the  small-pox  is  usually 
epidemic  every  five  years,  and  that  in  that  interval 
they  have  frequently  no  natural  small-pox  in  the  city 
or  its  vicinity,  though  inoculation  is  constantly  going 
«ii ; that  they  sometimes  had  occasion  to  send  to  a 

distance 
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distance  for  small-pox  matter,  when  none  was  to  be 
had  in  the  city;  yet  the  children  inoculated  resorted 
in  every  stage  of  the  disease  to  the  street  and  public 
walks,  without  ever  being  observed  to  spread  the  con- 
tagion.A town  fortified,  walled,  and  so  closely  in- 
habited, even  when  free  from  any  epidemic  disease, 
must  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  exhalations,  which  may  greatly  impede  the 
spreading  of  a contagion  This,  in  the  old  state  of 
London,  we  have  already  remarked,  led  Sydenham 
into  an  error  in  confounding  small-pox  with  those 
epidemics  which  arise  from  the  constitution  of  the  at- 
mosphere, unconnected  with  contagion. 

In  this  place,  I cannot  help  noticing  a controversy 
between  Baron  Dimsdale  and  Dr.  Watkinson,  in  which 
each  seems  to  contradict  the  other  ; yet,  considering 
the  laws  of  epidemics,  and  the  scene  of  practice  with 
each,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  ei- 
ther. Dr.  Watkinson  says,  he  inoculated  some  young 
subjects  among  the  poor,  and  that  the  contagion  did 
not  spread  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  there  were 
many  still  liable  to  the  disease.  Baron  Dimsdale  in- 
forms us,  that  from  one  of  Dr.  Watkinson’s  patients, 
he  inoculated  the  child  of  a gentleman,  and  that  the 
disease  was  communicated  to  the  footman.  This  is  in 
perfect  conformity  with  the  general  law  that  the  con- 
tagion, when  not  generally  epidemic,  should  be  more 
active  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  is  more  pure. 
But  to  return  to  Dr.  Haygarth. 

His  correspondence  with  America,  shows  in  a 
striking  manner  the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  hu- 
man constitution  to  this  contagion,  in  proportion  as 
it  has  been  little  accustomed  to  its  impression.  It  is 
also  well  known,  that  the  new  continent  is  only  by 
slow  degrees  opposing  the  causes  of  those  epidemics 
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which  occur  at  the  different  seasons  with  great  seve- 
rity in  countries  not  sufficiently  cleared,  and  in  towns 
so  suddenly  constructed  as  to  be  ill  drained  or  ill  sup- 
plied with  water.  If  small-pox  was  introduced  during 
the  prevalence  of  any  other  epidemic,  the  influence 
of  the  latter  on  the  human  constitution  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  former.  But  if 
the  town,  and  even  the  neighbouring  country  should 
be  free  from  any  other  epidemic,  and  the  human  con- 
stitution for  a long  time  free  from  small-pox  conta- 
gion, a very  slight  impression  would  be  sufficient  to 
introduce  and  spread  it. 

It  appears  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account 
for  some  facts  related  by  Dr.  Waterhouse,  but  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  Boston  and  its  neighbourhood  in 
population  and  commerce,  and  its  consequent  lessen- 
ed susceptibility  of  the  small-pox  impression,  by 
being  more  accustomed  to  it.  Thus  at  some  period 
before  the  revolution,  a Governor  arrived  in  Boston, 
one  of  whose  servants  died  of  small-pox  during  the 
voyage.  The  Governor  submitted  in  common  with 
every  other  passenger  to  a requisite  quarantine,  and 
ail  the  bedding  of  the  deceased  was  burned,  yet  the 
disease  spread  as  was  supposed  by  the  smoke  from  the 
combustion.  At  another  time  the  burning  of  papers 
which  enfolded  lemons  brought  in  an  infected  vessel, 
spread  the  disease  in  the  same  way.  So  little  were  the 
inhabitants  in  some  parts  of  America  accustomed  to 
small-pox,  that  when  it  broke  out  in  their  army  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  2(J  practitioners  of  medicine 
were  inoculated  in  a few  weeks,  by  Dr.  Rand  alone. 
At  these  times  the  small-pox  might  be  kept  off  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  their  quarantines  and  other  re- 
strictions might  be  useful ; hut  as  commerce  and  po- 
pulation have  increased,  their  only  rule  before  the  dis- 
covery 
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covery  of  vaccination,  was  to  encourage  inoculation 
as  often  as  the  disease  appeared  among  them.  Dr. 
Waterhouse,  who  formerly  thought  burning  insuffici- 
ent, now  conceives  that  burying  any  substance  in  the 
earth,  is  an  effectual  means  of  destroying  its  conta- 
gion, and  that  48  hours  is  sufficient : yet  we  have 
unquestionable  authority  that  the  remains  of  a corpse 
after  ten  years  interment,  proved  contagious  at 
Berkeley. 

I cannot  help  again  noticing  the  candour  of  Dr. 
Waterhouse ; May  we  not,  says  he,  both  be  right  ? 
May  not  the  small-pox  operate  differently  in  the  two 
countries  ? “ Have  we  not  found  that  small-pox 

rages  with  more  violence  among  some  nations  than 
others?  It  has  certainly  almost  exterminated  the 
aboriginals  near  the  sea  coast,  though  they  have  the 
advantage  from  their  mode  of  life,  and  fresh  air,  and 
no  doctors .”  [Consequently  no  inoculators.] 
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No.  1. 

The  only  plausible  argument  that  remains  against 
permitting  small-pox  inoculation  in  the  metropolis,  is, 
that  the  number  of  deaths  by  that  disease  has  increas- 
ed since  the  practice  was  introduced.  Even  if  this 
were  true,  we  have  shown  that  the  increase  has  been 
much  more  considerable  in  the  other  contagions  ; and 
Dr.  Heberden  remarks,  that  the  number  of  sudden 
deaths  have  doubled  during  the  last  century.  It  will 
easily  be  seen,  that  if  more  children  are  reared,  which 
the  same  authority  admits ; and  if  fewer  die  of  the 
diseases  of  poverty,  more  must  be  exposed  to  those 
causes  of  fatality  from  which  no  improvement  in  life 
can  secure  us,  or  which,  like  apoplexy,  are  more  com- 
mon in  the  advanced  stages  of  life.  From  this  we 
might  expect  that  the  number  of  victims  to  small-pox 
would  have  been  in  a ratio  equal  to  its  greater  fatality 
above  the  measles ; and  such  would  probably  have 
been  the  case  had  not  inoculation  been  introduced. 
Those  who  estimate  the  probable  number  of  deaths 
from  small-pox,  by  the  probable  number  who  may  be 
exposed  to  the  disease,  must  be  erroneous  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  metropolis,  where  all  are  exposed,  and,  if 
we  may  believe  Sydenham,  all  are  infected  during  an 
epidemic.  The  only  calculation  we  can  make,  is  by 
estimating  the  number  residing  in  the  metropolis,  that 
are  susceptible  of  the  disease.  In  this  manner  we 
find  Dr.  Willan  accounting  for  the  progress  of  the 
disease  in  the  years  1796,  1797,  and  1798.  During 
the  first  of  these  years,  happened  the  severest  epide- 
mic 
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mic  small-pox  recorded  since  1757.  During  the  se- 
cond, the  number  was  reduced  to  522,  which  is  fewer 
than  at  any  period  since,  and  for  several  years  before  ; 
during  the  third,  the  numbers  were  again  high.  On 
this  occasion,  that  accurate  writer  remarks,  “ The 
new  subjects  for  this  increased  mortality  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  births  within  the  two  years,  and 
by  the  influx  of  adult  persons  from  the  country,  who 
never  had  the  small-pox,  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundreds  every  year.” 

This  last  circumstance  would  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  increase  of  deaths  by  small-pox  since 
inoculation,  had  such  really  taken  place ; because 
since  the  rich  have  lost  their  terrors  by  inoculation, 
they  have  been  too  inattentive  in  receiving  domes- 
tics who  have  not  passed  through  the  disease.  There 
appears  also  an  inaccuracy.  The  estimate  has  usu- 
ally been  made  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  all 
diseases,  without  sufficiently  reflecting  that  the  num- 
bers who  formerly  died  in  early  infancy,  swelled  the 
totals  of  burials,  without  adding  to  the  real  popula- 
tion. Dr.  Heberden,  willing  to  view  the  question  in 
every  light,  has  given  what  he  calls  a coarse  state- 
ment from  an  average  of  about  ten  years,  at  tiie  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  of  the  18th  century,  select- 
ing such  years  in  which  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
was  nearly  the  same,  viz.  about  21,000.  By  this  mode 
of  calculating,  he  finds  the  increased  mortality  by 
small-pox,  to  be  from  1600  in  the  beginning  to  2,000 
in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  century.  This  mode  is 
objectionable,  because  certain  years  of  particular  epide^ 
mics  may  produce  extraordinary  mortality,  and  may 
supersede  small-pox  as  an  epidemic.  Hence,  in  the 
succeeding  years,  a greater  number  will  remain  sus- 
ceptible of  small-pox,  vet  the  general  mortality  may 
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be  less.  Thus  the  decad  from  41  to  50  inclusive,  was 
the  most  fatal  in  fever,  yet  the  number  of  deaths  by 
small-pox  was  particularly  low.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  to  make  a fair  statement  where  we  cannot  suppose 
the  population  lessened,  we  ought  to  take  the  whole 
numbers  as  they  are,  without  regarding  the  greater  or 
less  mortality  of  particular  years,  excepting  what  are 
called  the  plague  years,  none  of  which  happily  have 
occurred  during  the  last  century.  In  distributing  the 
century  into  three  parts,  I shall  for  convenience,  se- 
lect the  last  90  years,  being  more  easily  divided  into 
three  thirties.  The  first  decad  is  omitted,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  order  which  it  enables  us  to  maintain, 
but  because  the  mortality  by  fevers  as  well  as  small- 
pox and  measles  was  so  low,  for  that  early  period,  as 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a less  population. 

According  to  the  proposed  division,  then,  we  shall 
find  that  there  died  of  small  pox  in  the  thirty  years. 
From  1711  to  1740  inclusive  - 65383 

From  1741  to  1770  ditto  - 63308 

From  1771  to  1800  ditto  - 57268  ; 

making  the  number  of  deaths  bv  small-pox  greater 
in  the  first  thirty  years  by  2075,  than  in  the  second 
thirty  years,  during  which  inoculation  had  acquired 
some  stability,  and  greater  by  81 15  than  in  the  last  thir- 
ty years,  during  which  inoculation  was  the  establish- 
ed practice  of  most  prudent  families. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mortality  by  measles  has 
taken  a quite  different  course,  the  number  of  deaths 
in  the  second  period  of  the  same  ninety  years  be- 
ing greater  than  in  the  first  by  1781,  and  the  number 
in  the  last  thirty  years  exceeding  the  first  by  2018. 

By  taking  the  estimate  of  these  two  diseases,  we 
save  the  necessity -of  any  estimate  concerning  an  in- 
creased population,  which  is  very  uncertain.  For 
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how  much  soever  the  population  of  the  town  may 
have  increased,  we  are  not  able  to  asceitain  how 
much  of  this  increase  is  confined  to  Mary-le-bone  and 
Pancras,  which  are  not  included  in  the  bills,  nor 
whether  the  depopulation  by  the  improvement  of 
London,  within  the  walls,  may  not  equal  the  inciease 
of  the  other  parishes  included  within  the  bills. 

Imperfect  as  these  bills  are,  whilst  we  have  no  othei 
records,  it  is  justifiable  to  refer  to  them,  and,  as  Dr. 
Heberden  remarks,  taken  on  a large  scale,  they  are 
not  likely  to  deceive  us  much.  But  it  is  truly  painful 
to  see  men,  "whose  intentions  are  honest,  led  astray 
by  the  artful  quotation  of  single  years.  In  1804,  we 
arc  told  that  vaccination  had  so  tar  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  by  small-pox,  that  they  amounted  to 
only  622.  It  might  easily  be  answered,  that  in  1797, 
they  amounted  to  only  522.  What  was  the  cause  ot 
each?  That  there  were  fewer  inhabitants  in  London 
susceptible  of  the  disease  in  97,  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  epidemic;  and  in  1804,  in  consequence  of 
the  zeal  for  vaccination.  All  this  is  highly  in  favour 
of  vaccination,  but  makes  nothing  towards  the  exter- 
mination of  small-pox,  which  can  only  be  kept  under 
by  inoculation  or  vaccination. 

In  the  year  1805,  it  is  added  by  these  honest  zea- 
lots, the  number  of  deaths  by  small-pox  increased 
from  622  to  lG8o,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  vaccination.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  those  difficulties  increased  during  the  years  1S06, 
7,  and  8,  yet  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  those 
three  years  has  been  only  1(280,  which  is  less  than  in 
any  three  successive  years  that  can  be  produced  with- 
in the  last  ninety  years  of  the  preceding  century,  or 
than  any  single  year,  not  preceded  or  followed  by  an 
epidemic  small-pox.  During  the  two  first  and  part  of 
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the  List  of  these  years,  small-pox  inoculation  increased 
to  such  a degree,  as  to  alarm  many  well  intentioned 
people.  ^ et  part  of  the  previous  exemption  might 
be  imputed  to  inoculation,  as  the  deaths  by  small-pox 
have  increased  since  that  practice  was  disconti- 
nued at  the  hospital.  At  the  same  time,  I conceive 
vaccination  has  had  a very  great  share  in  decreasing 
the  deaths  by  small-pox  ; not  so  much  by  what  has 
been  done  in  London,  but  because  during  the  early 
zeal  in  the  country,  so  many  were  vaccinated  who, 
by  this  time,  have  resorted  to  the  metropolis,  and 
il  they  had  not  been  prevailed  on  to  vaccinate,  would 
probably  have  arrived  susceptible  of  small-pox. 

ihougb  the  bills  of  mortality,  especially  for  so 
;■ ■;  ort  a j . od,  cannot  be  considered  sufficient  evi- 
c- ; 'c,  yet  as  they  have  often  been  referred  to  on  the 
subject,  it  may  he  right  to  show,  that  hitherto  there 
is  at  least  no  reason  to  suppose  the  casual  disease 
was  increased  by  the  inoculation  of  out-patients. 

The  order  for  discontinuing  that  practice  was  made 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  enforced  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Mav.  From  that  time  the  number  of  deaths 
by  small-pox,  according  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  has 
gradually  increased  each  succeeding  month,  so  that 
the  average  for  April  and  May  was  42  - each,  for  Oc- 
tober and  November  141  \ each. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Small-pox  Hos- 
pital, delivered  in  December  last. 
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Correspondence  between  Dr.  Hervey,  Re- 
gister of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ; 
and  Dr.  Adams,  Physician  to  the  Small- 
pox and  Inoculation  Hospitals. 

Copy  of  a printed  Letter  from  Dr.  Hervey  to  Dr. 
Adams,  Physician  to  the  Small-pox  Hospital. 

Sir, 

HIS  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  in 
compliance  with  an  address  from  the  Honourable 
House  of  Commons,  to  direct  his  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  to  inquire  into  the  present 
state  of  vaccination  in  the  united  kingdoms,  to  re- 
port their  observations  and  opinions  upon  that  prac- 
tice 


* To  the  5th  day  of  this  month. 
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tice,  upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  its  support,  and 
upon  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  retarded  its  ge- 
neral adoption. 

The  College  are  now  engaged  in  the  investigation 
©f  these  several  propositions,  and  request  you  to 
communicate  to  them  the  result  of  your  experience 
and  inquiries  on  the  subject,  that  they  may  be  there- 
bjT  assisted  in  making  their  report  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

JAMES  IIERVEY, 

Register. 

By  order  of  the  Royal  College  7 
©f  Physicians,  Oct.  26,  1806.  j 


Copy  of  a Letter  from  Dr.  Adams  to  Dr.  Her  vet. 

Berners-street,  17th  of  November,  180G. 

Sir, 

I have  been  honoured  with  your  circular, 
expressing  the  wish  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians to  comply  with  his  Majesty’s  gracious  command, 
relative  to  cow-pox. 

The  College  are  pleased  to  expect  a communication  ' 
on  the  three  following  points  : 

1st,  My  own  experience  in  vaccination. 

2dly,  The  result  of  my  inquiries. 

3dly,  My  opinion  of  the  causes  which  have  hither- 
to prevented  its  general  adoption. 

1st,  My  own  experience  fully  confirms  all  that  Dr. 
Jenner  promised  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and 
Effects  of  Cow-pox. 

2dly,  I have  made  no  digest  of  my  inquiries,  ex- 
cepting 
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cepting  as  they  lead  to  experiment,  which  are  conse- 
quently included  in  the  former  answer. 

3dly,  Besides  the  prudent  backwardness  of  most  in 
admitting  novelties  into  practice  without  ample  proof 
of  their  utility,  the  causes  which  have  prevented  the 
general  adoption  of  vaccination  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  principally  the  mistaken  zeal  of  its  friends.  It 
could  not  be  expected  that  men  who  value  themselves 
on  their  talents  at  investigation,  and  feci  conscious 
of  their  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  could  patient- 
ly submit  to  be  uncandidly  treated  for  a scepticism 
induced  by  events  however  accidental.  When  their 
accuracy  was  questioned,  whilst  they  disregarded  the 
assertions  of  their  accusers,  they  became  diligent  in 
collecting  collateral  evidence,  and  when  their  reason- 
ing was  rcdieuled,  instead  of  expressing  only  their 
doubts,  they  became  parties  in  their  own' defence. 

Another  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  a too  great 
forwardness  at  answering  objections  before  they  were 
sufficiently  matured  ; hence  when  variola  appeared  af- 
ter vaccination,  the  event  was  either  denied,  or  ex- 
plained by  so  many  minute  causes  as  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  ignorant,  disgust  the  candid,  and  induce 
the  prudent  to  avoid  an  experiment,  the  result  of 
which  was  not  sufficiently  understood. 

A practice  at  one  time  represented  as  so  simple  that 
the  clergy  and  females  were  invited  to  undertake  it, 
became  at  once  so  mysterious,  that  only  a chosen  few 
were  said  to  understand  Vaccination  ; every  untoward 
event  was  imputed  to  ignorance  between  the  true  and 
spurious  pustule,  to  taking  matter  at  too  late  a period, 
and  to  other  causes  still  less  satisfactory. 

Had  these  uncertainties  really  existed,  they  would 
have  been  sufficient  objections  against  a practice,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  secure  the  subject  from  a formid- 
able 
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able  disease,  and  from  which  he  might  be  secured  by 
another,  certainly  less  desirable,  but  well-ascertained 
operation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Vaccination  is  as 
simple  as  it  was  at  first  announced  ; that  the  true  cha- 
racter of  its  vesicle  is  more  certain  than  the  local  effect 
of  any  other  morbid  poison;  that  it  is  impossible  to 
confound  it  with  a pustule  of  any  kind  ; and  that 
every  difficulty  might  have  been  avoided  by  requiring 
a correct  register  of  the  progress  from  the  period  of 
insertion  to  cicatrization,  or  for  the  most  part  of  per- 
fect scabbing. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient 

Humble  Servant, 

JOSEPH  ADAMS. 

To  Dr.  James  Hervey,  fyc.  fyc. 


To  Dr.  ADAMS. 

Snt, 

THE  committee  of  the  Royal  College,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  vaccination,  request  you  to  favour  them 
with  the  evidence  which  the  registers  of  the  Small- 
Pox  Hospital  afford  upon  that  subject,  and  that  you 
will  address  your  communication  to  me  at  the  College. 

^ I am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 
Humble  Servant, 

JAMES  HERVEY. 

In  answer  to  the  above,  it  was  stated  that  from  the 
21st  of  January,  1799,  to  the  1st  of  January,  1807, 
20,323  had  been  vaccinated,  17  of  whom  had  since 
taken  small-pox,  of  which  one  died.  That  neither 
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sore  arms  nor  subsequent  eruptions  had  occurred  suf- 
ficiently important  to  give  uneasiness,  or  to  interrupt 
the  practice.  Since  the  above  account  was  delivered, 
CO  more  cases  of  small-pox  have  occurred  in  those 
vaccinated  at  the  hospital,  one  of  whom  died.  Twelve 
have  applied  for  relief  under  small-pox,  having  been 
vaccinated  at  different  places  ; eight  of  these  proved 
distinct  and  mild  cases,  four  were  confluent,  but  none 
proved  fatal.  In  one,  the  progress  of  vaccination, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  cicatrix  were  doubtful,  but 
the  patient  had  been  often  exposed  to  small-pox  after 
vaccination,  and  escaped  for  about  five  years. 


No.  3. 

Having,  in  common  with  every  other  writer  who 
has  consulted  the  bills  of  mortality,  frequently  regret- 
ted their  inaccuracy,  it  may  be  expected  that  some 
mode  of  improving  them  should  be  suggested. 

First,  relative  to  the  christenings: — Many  classes 
of  Christians  do  not  baptize  at  all,  others  not  till  riper 
years.  Most  of  these  are  in  that  rank  of  life,  which 
renders  a register  of  their  childrens’  birth  of  some  im- 
portance, and  on  that  account,  a register  has  been  es- 
tablished at  the  Library  in  Red-cross  Street.  The 
Quakers,  I believe,  register  at  their  meetings  ; and  the 
Jews  at  their  synagogues.  If  these  are  sufficiently 
accurate,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  interfere  with 
them;  but  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it  may  be  bet- 
ter to  make  an  universal  register  for  the  metropolis, 
on  one  general  plan. 

No  other  occurs  to  me  at  present,  but  a registra- 
tion of  midwives  of  both  sexes,  who  shall  receive  an 
annual  stipend  from  their  respective  parishes,  and  be 
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bound  under  a heavy  penalty,  if  they  omit  to  regis- 
ter every  child,  at  whose  birth  they  are  present.  This 
register  shall  be  kept  by  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
or  such  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  by  him,  whose 
residence  shall  be  contrived  for  the  convenience  of  the 
parish,  if  extensive. 

This  must  be  considered  only  a general  outline,  to 
be  filled  up  by  others,  better  acquainted  with  the 
subject. 

The  diseases  and  deaths  come  more  immediately 
within  the  inquiry  of  the  physician.  These,  I think, 
might  be  registered  by  licencing  undertakers,  who 
should  be  bound  in  a heavy  penalty,  not  to  interr  a 
corpse  without  a certificate  from  a medical  man,  of 
the  disease,  age,  and  former  residence  of  the  deceased. 
Where  no  medical  man  is  consulted,  a certificate 
should  be  produced,  signed  by  some  individual  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  shall  be  appointed  to  make  in- 
quiries after  receiving  the  information  from  the  un- 
dertaker. A fee  or  salary  may  be  annexed  to  this  of- 
fice. On  a certain  day  in  every  week,  these  certifi- 
cates should  be  brought  by  the  undertaker,  or  his  ac- 
credited servant,  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  ; and  on 
the  third  day  of  every  month,  the  whole  should  he 
printed  in  the  present  form,  excepting  that  the  epide- 
mics should  have  a division  by  themselves,  as  wras  the 
practice  for  the  plague,  when  the  town  was  accustom- 
ed to  its  returns. 

The  five  following  should  he  constantly  marked, 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  measles,  and  hooping- 
cough:  dysentery  and  ague  should  be  added,  whenever 
there  are  found  more  than  a certain  number  in  any  one 
district:  and  if  the  mortality  from  either  of  the  other 
five  epidemics  is  considerable,  notice  should  be  given 
every  week  of  its  progress.  A fatal  case  from  small- 
pox inoculation,  or  vaccination,  should  be  distin- 
guished. 
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As  every  new  plan  is  subject  to  many  Inconveni- 
ences, which  can  only  be  discovered  by  trial,  it  may 
be  recommended,  that  the  first  experiment  should  be 
made  in  those  two  extensive  parishes  which  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  present  bills,  Mary-le-bone  and  Pan- 
eras,  particularly  the  first,  which  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  its  correct  parochial  administration.  In 
these  no  old  customs  would  be  interfered  with,  as, 
at  present,  they  publish  no  weekly  bills.  The  order  with 
which  every  thing  has  for  a series  of  years  been  con- 
ducted in  Mary-le-bone,  would  render  the  execution 
of  some  such  plan  more  easy,  and  also  its  improvement 
till  it  should  be  brought  to  such  facility,  as  may 
enable  the  other  parishes  to  fall  into  it  without  dif- 
ficulty or  confusion. 
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A FTER  the  frequent  notice  how  much  the  extermi 
nation  of  infectious  atmosphere  depends  on  the  melio- 
rated condition  of  the  labouring  class,  I cannot  con- 
clude without  offering  the  following  hints  to  the  bet- 
ter judgment  of  others. 

The  present-benefit  clubs  among  the  labouring 
class,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a conscious  incapaci- 
ty in  the  character  of  our  countrymen  to  take  the 
charge  of  their  own  money.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
forming  a fund  which  they  can  only  touch  under  sick- 
ness, The  same  feeling  cannot  but  extend  to  the  pe- 
riod of  old  age,  or  even  to  the  uncertainty  of  em- 
ployment. This  spirit,  which  ought  most  of  all  to 
he  fostered,  has  been  the  most  abused.  Flattering- 
schemes  of  improving  their  little  capitals  beyond  what 
can  be  fairly  accomplished,  are  perpetually  held  out 
to  them,  and  sometimes  end  in  the  loss  of  the  whole. 

The 
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I he  only  plan  that  can  be  permanently  useful  must 
be  completely  within  their  comprehension,  liable  to 
no  uncertainties,  and  by  always  keeping  within  their 
view  the  true  value  of  money,  induce  economy  in 
the  management  and  diligence  in  the  acquisition  of  it. 

May  not  a Bank  be  established,  ready  to  receive 
the  smallest  weekly  contributions  of  such  individuals, 
recommended  by  others,  who  shall  be  presently  de- 
scribed. Every  half  year  the  balance  should  be 
struck,  and  interest  for  six  months  added  to  the  cre- 
ditor’s side  for  the  lowest  balance  which  has  ever 
appeared  in  the  account  during  that  period.  That  is, 
if  a person  has  paid  at  first  five  pounds,  and  after- 
wards various  sums,  but  lias  never  drawn  out  more 
than  those  last  sums,  liis  lowest  balance  will  be  five 
pounds,  and  for  that  he  shall  have  an  interest  of 
two  shillings  and  six-pence  added  at  the  end  of  the 
six  months,  and  a fair  balance  shall  be  struck,  to 
show  the  full  sum  remaining  in  his  name.  If  this 
sum  is  not  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  succeed- 
ing six  months,  an  interest  of  2 £ per  cent  per  six 
months  shall  be  added  to  the  balance,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  that  half  year. 
The  same  to  be  continued  every  succeeding  six 
months. 

Each  individual  must  have  a banker’s  book,  to 
■which  must  be  attached  some  check  or  indenture, 
understood  by  the  clerk  and  himself,  and  another 
understood  by  the  clerk  only.  He  should  see  the 
balance  struck  every  six  months,  and  sign  it  if  be  is 
capable. 

In  order  to  secure  this  compound  interest,  the  ba- 
lance in  the  office  (reserving  only  a certain  sum  for 
contingencies)  should  he  paid  every  morning  into 
the  Bank  of  England,  who  should  appropriate  an  of- 
fice 
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flee  for  that  purpose.  As  they  would  always  have  a 
balance,  they  should  allow  every  week  an  interest 
on  the  lowest  balance  from  the  beginning  of  that 
week,  which  should  be  added  to  the  balance  of  the 
current  week,  and  thus  the  compound  interest  be  cal- 
culated from  week  to  week.  As  a further  means  of 
supporting  such  an  establishment,  100  gentlemen  of 
property,  principally  proprietors  of  large  manufacto- 
ries, should  be  invited  to  deposit  one  thousand  pounds 
each;  half  of  which  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  draw 
in  any  sums  they  may  think  proper,  but  never  to 
leave  a smaller  balance  than  five  hundred  pounds.  If 
they  wish  to  withdraw  the  whole,  they  will  be  ex- 
pected, but  not  required,  to  furnish  the  Bank  with 
another  customer  on  the  same  terms. 

That  the  smaller  customers  may  be  sensible  of  the 
advantage  they  derive  from  the  establishment,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  seeming  to  forfeit  their  inde- 
pendence, they  shall  be  required  to  produce  an  intro- 
duction from  one  of  the  larger  custo?ners,  before 
they  are  permitted  to  lodge  their  smaller  sums  weekly. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  weekly  compound  interest 
paid  on  these  joint  sums  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expcnces  of  this  new 
Bank,  as  well  as  the  half  yearly  compound  interest  to 
the  smaller  customers. 

The  Bank  of  England  it  is  true,  will  derive  little  or 
no  profit,  and  a certain  expence.  But  besides  the 
gratification  the  governors  and  proprietors  will  derive 
from  the  services  they  are  rendering-  the  labouring 
class  of  society,  in  my  opinion,  that  grand  esta- 
blishment will  derive  ample  advantage  from  the  gene- 
ral interest  all  the  Londoners  will  feel  in  supporting,  or 
at  least  in  submitting  to  their  charter.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable the  Bank  should  ever  feel  any  other  danger  than 
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this  jealousy ; but  should  such  a moment  occur,  no 
better  security  can  be  desired  than  the  interest  which 
would  be  felt  by  so  numerous  a body  as  the  class  of 
citizens,  which  compose  their  new  customers.  The 
loss,  however,  cannot  be  considerable  to  a company 
who  are  making  hourly  a compound  interest. 

The  bankers  books  kept  by  the  smaller  customers, 
should  have  prefixed  to  them  a few  aphorisms  like 
the  following,  “ The  benefit  arising  from  compound 
interest,  on  sums  however  small,  is  greater  than  can 
be  calculated  beyond  a certain  number  of  years.  The 
late  learned  Dr.  Price  discovered  that  a penny  put  out 
to  compound  interest  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
would  at  this  time  produce  a sum  equal  to  the  worth 
of  several  globes  of  gold  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
world  we  inhabit. 

“ The  calculation  of  money  at  simple  interest  is,  that 
it  doubles  itself  in  20 years;  at  compound  interest,  in 
14  years  and  £,  that  is,  when  the  interest  is  only 
added  to  the  capital  once  a year.  If  added  every  half 
year,  the  period  of  doubling  must  be  still  earlier. 

“ When  money  doubles  itself,  the  interest  must  equal 
the  principal:  therefore  five  pounds  paid  regularly 
every  year,  and  receiving  compound  interest,  will  at 
the  end  of  14  years  and  f,  produce  one  hundred 
pounds.  If  the  compound  interest  is  added  every 
half  year,  it  will  produce  that  sum  earlier.  Now  five 
pounds  a year  is  only  two  shillings  a week,  allowing 
two  weeks  deduction  for  Christmas. 

“ Threepence  a week  from  the  birth  of  a child  to  its 
years  of  apprenticeship,  will  produce  more  than  thir- 
teen pounds,  which  if  it  is  not  an  apprentice  fee,  may 
at  least  serve  to  clothe  a son,  so  as  to  make  him  ap- 
pear respectable  among  his  fellow  apprentices  or 
workmen;  a shilling  a week  will  in  14  years  and  f, 
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produce  fifty-two  pounds,  which  if  not  employed  in 
the  mean  while  in  the  purchase  of  good  tools  or  ma- 
terials, may  be  reserved  for  a proper  opportunity,  and 
in  a few  years  more  assist  a prudent  son  in  law  in  be- 
ginning life. 

u Many  work  people  are  employed  only  one  half  of 
the  year;  whatever  they  save  during  that  period,  may 
be  working  for  them  by  producing  interest.  Whatever 
they  are  able  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  dull  half  year, 
will  be  a certain  productive  stock  gaining  interest, 
whilst  more  is  added  during  the  busy  season”. 

These  are  only  the  outlines  of  a plan,  which  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  entirely  crude  in  the  author's 
mind;  but  the  subject  cannot  be  matured  without  the 
assistance  of  others,  accustomed  to  calculations  and 
commercial  transactions. 

» 


THE  END. 
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prosy, and  the  AnomaJa confounded  with  them  : The  second, 
the  acute  Contagions,  particularly  the  Variolous  and  Vac- 
cine. 4-to.  ll.  5s.  Callow. 

A Treatise  on  the  Cancerous  Breast, 

Containing  original  Letters  from  Drs.  Baillie,  Babbington 
and  Mr.  Cline,  the  substance  of  others  from  Mr.  Abernethy 
and  Dr.  Stokes : published  by  Permission  of  the  Writers, 
with  Answers  to  each  by  Dr.  Adams.  Svo.  3s.  Callow. 

A Popular  View  of  Vaccine  Inoculation. 

With  the  practical  mode  of  conducting  it.  Shewing  the 
analogy  between  Small-pox  and  Cow-pox,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  latter.  12mo.  Phillips. 

A Guide  to  Madeira, 

Containing  Instructions  for  such  as  resort  to  that  Island 
for  Health,  with  Dr.  Adams’s  description  of  the  kind  of 
Consumption  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the  Climate.  Is.  6 d. 
Callow. 
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This  Day  is  published,  in  one  Volume,  Quarto,  price  1 /.  5s.  in 
Boards,  secojm  edition,  illustrated  with  coloured  engravings 
and  copious  Practical  Remarks : 

OBSERVATIONS  on  MORBID  POISONS, 

In  Two  Parts. 

Part  I. — Containing-  Syphilis,  Yaws,  Sivvens,  and  Elephan- 
tiasis, and  the  Anomala  confounded  with  them  ; 

Part  II. — On  Acute  Contagions,  particularly  Variola  and 

By  JOSEPH  ADAMS.  M.D.  F.LVS. 

Physician  to  the  Small  Pox  and  Inoculation  Hospitals. 

Daubenton’s  Observations  on  Indigestion  : in  which  is  satis- 
factorily shewn  the  Efficacy  of  Ipecacuan,  in  relieving 
this  as  well  as  its  connected  train  of  complaints  peculiar 
to  the  decline  of  Life, — price  Is.  6d.  sewed 
Also  lately  published  by  the  same  Bookseller : 

Butter  on  the  Infantile  Remittent  Fever,  commonly 
called  the  Worm  Fever  j accurately  describing  that 
fatal  Disease,  explaining  its  Causes  and  Nature,  and 
discovering  an  easy,  safe,  and  successful  Method  of 
Cure,  2nd  edit. — price  Is  Gd. 

Crichton’s  Synoptical  Table  of  Diseases,  exhibiting  their 
Arrangement  in  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species, 
designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  — price  2s  Gd. 

Dufour’s  Treatise  on  the  Urinary  Canal,  particularly  de- 
scribing the  various  Symptoms  attending  Strictures, 
Obstructions,  Gleets,  &c.  and  on  the  Prevention  of  the 
Stone  and  Gravel,  with  a Variety  of  Cases,  tending  to 
shew  the  Efficacy  of  Daran’s  medicated  Bougies,  and  a 
new  Method  of  treating  a Gonorrhoea,  See.  5th  edition, 

■ — price  2°  Gd. 

Griffith’s  Practical  Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Hectic 
and  Slow  Fevers  and  the  Pulmonary  Consumption  : to 
which  is  added  a Method  of  treating  several  Kinds  -of 
Internal  Haemorrhages,  a new  edition,  sewed,  Is  G d. 

Lipscomb’s  Manual  of  Inoculation,  for  the  use  of  the 
Faculty  and  private  families ; pointing  out  the  most 
approved  method  of  Inoculating,  and  conducting  Pa- 
tients through  the  Small  Pox,  sewed,  Is. 

In  One  Volume,  Octavo,  Price  /s.  (5d. 

Observations  on  the  Simple  Dysentery,  and  its  Combina- 
tions ; containing  a Review  of  the  most  celebrated 
Authors,  who  have  written  on  this  Subject,  and  also  an 
Investigation  into  the  Source  of  Contagion,  in  that  and 
some  other  Diseases,  By  WILLIAM  H ARTV , M.  B. 

SANCTIONS. 

“ In  this  undertaking,  we  must  allow  the  Author  to  have  succeeded  in  no 

mean  degree;  and  much  instruction,  we  are  persuaded,  may  be  derived  from 


a careful  perusal  of  his  Work.”— Vide  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review,  for 
November,  180c. 

1 his  V ork  we  find  no  difficulty  in  recommending  to  our  Readers ; it 
contains,  unquestionably,  a larger  mass  ol  evidence  than  is  any  where  else  to 
be  found,  of  the  various  species  of  this  formidable  disease  ; and  again  we  think 
it  right  once  more  to  recommend  the  Work  before  us,  as  the  most  valuable 
digest  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  it.7’ — Vide  Medicai  and  Physica 
Journal,  for  December,  1805. 

“ We  have  derived  much  gratification  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  since 
without  going  the  complete  length  of  all  his  speculations,  we  think  that  the 
Author  has  manifested  a considerable  share  of  ability  in  their  support ; he  merits 
the  praise  of  sagacity,  for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  materials ; of 
great  industry,  in  the  collection  of  them  ; and  of  having  manifested  a becoming 
modesty  in  the  enunciation  of  his  own  conjectures.’7 — -Vide  Monthly  Review 
for  June,  1806. 

Smyth’s  (Dr.  Carmichael)  Letter  to  William  Wilberforce, 
Esq.  M.  P.  &c.  &c.  containing  Remarks  on  a Pamphlet 
entitled,  An  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Power  of 
Mineral  Acid  to  destroy  Contagion,  by  John  Johnstone, 
M.  D.  is. 

Smyth  s (Dr.  Carmichael)  Remarks  on  the  Report  of  M, 
Chaptal  (Eate  Minister  of  the  Interior)  to  the  Consuls 
of  the  former  Government  of  France,  with  an  Exami- 
nation of  the  claim  of  M.  Guiton  De  Morveau,  to  the 
Discovery  of  the  Power  of  Mineral  Acid  Gazes  in  Con- 
tagion,— price  lsfjd. 

Underwood’s  Treatise  on  the  Disorders  of  Childhood  and 
Management  of  Infants,  from  the  Birth,  adapted  to 
Domestic  Use,  2nd  edition,  3 vol.  hoards,  12s,  12mo. 
Underwood’s  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  with 
Directions  for  the  Management  of  Infants,  from  the 
Birth,  and  now  precisely  adapted  to  professional  Readers, 
5th  edition,  3 vol.  boards,  J 3s  6d.  8vo. 

Whatkly’s  (Thomas)  Improved  Method  of  treating  Stric- 
tures in  the  Urethra,  2nd  edition,  boards,  5s.  8vo. 

In  the  Press,  and  speedily  luill  be  published,  in  one  volume, 
octavo,  illustrated  ivith  eight  Copper  Plates , 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY  and  GAL- 
VANISM, by  John  Cuthbertson,  Philosophical  Instru- 
ment Maker,  and  Member  of  the  Philosophical  Societies  of 
Holland  and  Utrecht. 
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